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New Books. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES. 


A New Volume on the Famous WoMEN OF THE FRENCa Court. Translated from the French of 
M, ImBERT DE Sarnt-AMAND, With Portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 

The vicissitudes of the Royal Family. and the political history of the time, from the forcible removal from 
Versailles in 1789 to the end of 1791, including the unfortunate attempt at filght and the arrest at Varennes, are 
the subject of this book. 

Already Issued: Mary Antoinette and the end of the old Régime—Citizeness Bonaparte The Wife of the First 
Consul—the Court of the Empress Josephine—The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise—Marite Louise 
and the Decadence of the Empire— Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814—Marie Louise, the Keturn from 
Elba, and the Hundred Days. Each 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

“attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident and admirably 
translated.”—The Nation, 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book ; THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. A 
for Every One. By the author of ‘How Memoir. Ky ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
to Be Happy though Married,’ ‘The Five (Mrs. Ward). Llustrated, Crewn Svo, 
Talents of Woman.’ ‘ Manners Makyth $2.00, 

Man.’ 12mo, $1.25 “We are drawn trresistibly to this memoir. The 
“ The author has a large store of apposite quotations | writer has painted a true portrait of her father—-troe 
and anecdotes, and he has the art of brightening his | to the ideal, and yet not omitting to make it true to 


ages with aconstant play of humor that makes what | life. You are brought near the man and made to fee! 
fe says uniformly entertaining.”— Boston Advertiser, the secret of his power.”"—- Boston Herald, 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs, Axuice MorsE EarRuLr. 12mo. $1.25. 


“A more entertaining and instructive essay in our earlier colonial history has not heretofore got {nto print 
A faithful study of old chronicles, town and church records, and journals has provided the author with an 
abundance of material, and she has put it into very agreeable shape."’"— Boston Beacon, 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. Batpwry ; ACROSS RUSSIA. From the Baltic to 
Brown. Illustrated, 12mo, net, $1.00 the Danu'e. By Dr. CHaRLES A. Stop- 


| 
| 
| it 5 ‘4 » & - Ob ‘ 
The whole fleld of painting, sculpture, and archi- | DARD, E:iitor * the New York Observer 
tecture is covered in this compact but exhaustive , Illustrated. 12mo, $1 50. 
manual. Itisoneof the first of the University Ex- | ait NS ee ne the 
nsi -e _ » or bas pictur most ¢ cally ple, cus 
tension Manuals, and well illustrates the nature and | toma, art and institutions, and the m D sof life 
scope of the series. * in Russia, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE’ &; 


I). Appleton & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


x y . . , 
FREELAND: 
A SOCIAL ANTICIPATION, By Dr. Tuzo 
DOR Hertzka. Ima Cloth, $1.00 
A most interesting attempt to work out the 
social problems which con'ront the world to- 


fan Weal community 


day. It is a deseription of 
founded upon vew and yet not impossible con- 
ditions. In Germany this book bas met with a 
success equal to that of Looking Buck wand to this 
country, and, like the latter book, it has led to 
the foundation of clubs and societies, and to e - 
forts to put the plans ofthe author into actual 
practice, 


VE REASON WHY 
4 4 
ONE REASO} 

By Bratrice Wurrey, author of ‘The Awak- 
ening of Mary Fenwick,’ * Part of the 
Property,’ e'c. Noe. Sil, Town and Coun- 
try Library. loma Paper, &) cents: 
cloth, $1.00 
“It ia not often that the first novel of an 

autbor is such a pronounced success aa is * The 

Awakening of Mary Fenwick.'"* — Christian 

Union. 

‘“* Part of the Property’ is a thoroughiy 
good book. . . . It ts refreshing to read a 
novel in which there is not a trace o! slipshod 
work. "*—London Spectator. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE 


a 





A Series of Experiments on the Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry. A companion 


TESTAMENT. “eo volume to ‘The New Chemistry.’ By 


By Prof. S. F. Driver. Crown Svo, #2 0 net. 

Dr. Driver’s volume is the first of the International Theological Library and ts admirably adapted to intro 
duce the series. It gives acriticalaccount of the contents and structure of the books of the Old Testament, 
considered as Hebrew literature, presupposing their inspiration, but seeking to determine the precise import 
and scope of the several writings. 


“By so ably giving the results of his labors, Dr. Driver has conferred a great boon on theoiogteal 
students as well as those interested in theological inquiry.” —The Scotsman. 


ELSKET, and Other Stories. By Toomas| THE HIGHTOP SWEETING, and 


Nrxuson PaGE. 12mo, $1.00. i Other Poems, By EnizaBrTru AKERS 
Mr. Page’s new volume contains the stories written | 12mo, $1 25 
since his popular *‘ In Ole Virginia” appeared, and will | A volume of fifty Poems, principally lyrical, simple 


add to his already high reputation as a delineator, not | and musical in form, and tender Im feeling. Every 
only of Southern life and character, but of transat- cultivated taste will find something attractive im the 
lantic types. | book. 


*,* Sold by all bookaellera, or aent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


+ We buy and sell bills of exchange on | 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

also make Collections and issue Com- 

Credit, mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa | 

* ble in all parts of the world. 





The American Citizen. 


By CHAB, F. DOLE. 
Now in its Fifth Edition in seven months. 
i “There ts not a dul e in the book, nor 4 pace 
| that is not stimulating. We cannot conceive of a boy 
or girl being conducted through the book without be 
| ing made more moral and nobie by it.”— New Engiand 
bane Magarine, Sept., 1301. 


adisatane’s will send to any address uron request a Introduction price, 90 cents. 

ve ca'aiogue of rare and curious books, a col- . , ~ : 

lection of prints. play-bills and citppings relating to /D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
ens, works on espeare and iza. STON.N » : 

bethan literature, etc., peck ag part of their recent | BO N.NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 

purchases from some notable libraries. - 


BRENTANO’S, 
Dealers in New and Old Books, 5 Union Square, New 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Foreign Books, riodicale teachnits tein 


plication. Cart ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont 5t., Boston. 


* of. Jostan Parsons Cooxr, LLD., 
“> ssor and Director of the Chemical 


“5 ry, Harvard University. 12mo. 


“it iS oy the writer that a course on 
the funda . principles of chemistry, like 
the one here™ utiined, is far more suitable for 
the »upiis of secondary schools than the meagre 
description of the scheme of the chemical ele- 
ments which ts presented in epitome by most of 
the elementary text-books on this sctence; and 
in order to bring the experimenia! method with- 
in the mears of all schools of that clasa, the 
writer has sought to adapt to the purposes of 
instruction common household utensils, such as 
may be made by a tinsmith, or found at any 
house-furnishing store, . . . The student 
ought to be left to make his own observations, 
and then to interpret the results with such aid as 
may be necessary from the tnstructor,"’-—- From 
the Preface. 





For sale by al) booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1. 3, and 5 Bonn St... New Yor. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CoO., 
1424 and 1426 F Street, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Publishers and Dealers and Imyjorters of 


Standard, Chote, and Rars 
Books. 


We make a specialty of GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and can generally supply any one wanted on 


6 
Libraries bought for cash. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
areas-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a recetpt for remittance. No other 
recetpt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper ts stopped at enptration of the subscription, 
unlese previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by regtstered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘* Publisher of the NaTIon.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the tnch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are inserted on tnside pages only. 

A column $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P, M. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,084 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers. 








*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in Lordon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American News} a. Agency, 15 King 
Williem Sireet, Strand, IW. 

London ed for advertis iamealie R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. 





Schools. 


ONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
THE MISSES VINTON'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 


Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or r Sctentifie School. Send for Catalogue. 





FLoriDA, 8t. “Augusti ne, 
HE SCHOOL, ST. AUGUSTINE.— 
Term opens Oct. 5: Primary and Preparatory De- 


partments for boys and girls. For particulars, apply 
to V. HEWETSON. 





LovIsIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street, 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and Beste Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1891. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





OLN’ S _Annapo 
« ‘7. JOHN'S COLLEGE. —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated by steam. itxcellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships forsons of the clergy. For un ELD. Ph sae 
the President, THOMAS | F ELL, LL. 


MARYLAND, ‘Baltimore, 16 Mount Vernon Place East. 

OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE.— 

Mrs. Joiia R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE CABELL 

Rost, Principals. anne and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. 

Boarding Pupils limited to twenty. 

pared for college. 


Students pre- 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, oat 
cated in the most beautiful part of the o otty .op ,o 
Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers td 


repared for colloge. Principals—Miss S. N. PR ae sy 


Tiss A. L. Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 122-124 West Franklin St. 

HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal, will reopen 
September 24, 1891. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 


Mra. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fiftieth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


‘USETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 


C “HA UNC Ch Y-HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In 
titute of Teohnolosy * a specialty. Reference is made 

to the Institute Facul The location of the school 

building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for Rp nd with or without Greek; 
and for business. Special students received. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Bo! 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpmMunND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1544 Beacon Street. 
CHOOL, OF EXPRESSION. — Voice, 
body, and mind. Opens Oct. 8. Summer in Lon- 
Oxialogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
‘HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding ‘Scholars wili be received. 


MASSACHTBETTS. Boston, 9 Appleton St. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM. 
nastics,—Established by Mrs. Mary Hemenway in 

Address Miss Homans, Director. 


ridge, Larch Street. 
OME ‘FOR ‘OR BO vs. a. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
— for Aen ge or educate privately. cng tui tion, 
with bes care in all respects. oa ing location, 
with fine tennfe<cozart. F. E. Aneor. Ph. , 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 7 Berkeley St. 
TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1, 1891. Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 





don. 








1889. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepa for college, scientific school, 
or business. All advantages of family life com 
bined with best mental and physical trainin; d- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. James 8. GARLAND, Master. 








MassacCHUsEtTts, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth. me 5 Sone: Sa year. H. B. 
bE arv.), Head M Knapp, Principal. 


| at Cacomigd POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, 





New JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex C 
EELEY’S' SELECT BOARDING 
School for Boys, Simateee. Terms $300; no extras, 

H. ~ SEELEY, A. M., Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Lakewood 

AKEWOOD HEIGHTS S( LHOOL.— 
. Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 
school for boys. Opens Oct. 1. James W. Morey, Prin, 
NewJ ERSEY, Law renceville. ine 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, JOHN C. 
_¢ Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 

dress Rev. JamMEs C. MACKENZIF, Ph.D. 





New JeERsezyY, Morristow 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sept. 28. Torms #250. Musicextra, 
Summer session. Circulars sent on application. 
New JERSEY, South Orange. 
RS. HOTCHKISS WILL OPEN HER 
Boarding School for Girls September 23, , 1891. 








New Yorkg«K City, 148 Madison Avenue, 
ISS WALKER’S (formerly Mrs, 
J.J. Roberts and Miss Walker’s) SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS reopens October 1, with important modifica- 
tions and additions. NoHOME STUDY for pupils un- 
der fourteen. 





NEw YORK CITY, No. 645 Madison Avenue 
) OODBRIDGE SCHOOL REOPENS 
October 1. 
Scientific, ciassical, senior, junior. 
J. WOODBRIDGE Davis, Ph.D., Principal. 





New YorK Cry, 280 and 282 71st St. and West End Av. 
AN NORMANINSTITUTE ( founded 
857). Home and Day School. Medals Paris Ex- 
BM. 1889. (Annex adjoining.) 
Mme. VAN NoRMAN, Principal. 





NEw YORE City, 423 Madison Avenue, 
H, MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
e opens October 7 The Principal will be at home 

after September 1 
NEW York crry, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sept. 30. Three boarding pupils 
will be received into the family. 


New YorE City, 64 East 49th St. 
R. ARROWSMITH’S CLASSES FOR 
College Preparation open Sete 28. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudso 
OLDEN AILL PREPARA TORY 


School for yp. $450 per annum 
NM. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





NORTH Seen Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School oe Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxfor 





Oxt0, Cincinnati. 
ZT. AUBURN INSTITUTE—French 


and English Home School for Young Ladies. Ad- 
A. TH HANK MILL eR 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn) Maw 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 1o MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn 
ISS BALD WIN: s "DA Y, BOARD- 
ing, and College hes manny 4 School for Girls 


reopens September 29. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty- aeue B wd Bept. 
9. and tuition. Gr; her sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges, Smith or ety ellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box a 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1336 Spring Garden St. 
WE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART.—Thorough 
instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and In 
dustrial Design. Special Departments in Textile De- 
sign, Chemistry, and Dyeing. Opens October 1. 
MILLER, Principal. 
T. C. SEARCH, Chairman Committee on Instruction. 


PENNSYLVANIA a. Germantown, 
104 West Chelten Avenue, 














" pate Weg oy 8.B. (M.I.T.), Principal. a, ”'S ——oo FOR GIRLS 
MASSACHUSETTS, Q’ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 


school for boys.—School year 
‘or all information address 
Wir1iAM Everett, Ph.D. 


tory and boardin, 
began September 17. 





ACHUSETTS, 
M: R i THROOP® s “SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 


Home care. Two vacancies. 


tory or Special Courses. 





RS. 
lig iglish. French, and German Boarding School 
fo ladies reopens Se t. 28, 1891. 

Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 


tdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine 8 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING “ND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 28. 

















Oct. 15, 1891] The Nation. 
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Schools. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | 
TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, . W.BAKER & 00/S | c sone i. \ 
} 5 ees 7 B kfast cocoa _ i 
HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. I Cd i ho ve) 






) 
c 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. from which the excess of oll ( { { { > € 9( 

h the System of Delsarte, Send f , y y 
iret to tees the Syetem.of Delearte, Send for cate- hasbeen remorvedy | MOMMA C 0. 
= Is absolutely pure and | 

it is soluble. 


- © 
No Chemicals UPHOLSTERY. 
are used in its preparation. It , 
has more than three times the Satin Damasks, Brocatelles, 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Silk d Wool T ies. Lace 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 1 an oo apestrie >, ace 
and {s therefore far more eco and Embroidered Curtains, Re- 


nomical, costing less than one 


centacup. Itis delicious, nour- naissance, Cluny, Brussels, Irish 





Teachers, etc. 
A i GRADUATE SMITH COLLEGE 


~gires one or two pupils to prepare for any wo- 
men’s college orseminary. Address COMPANION, Nation 
office, : ys ee 
HARLE Ss Ww. STONE, Tutor fer Har- 
\ vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





° . ishing, strengthening, RastLy : “i : : » 3 
School indian DIGESTED, aud admirably adapted for invalids Point, A Marie Antoinette,” and 
. as as well as for persons tn health. Embroidered Derby Net. 
WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
‘ REAU,, Elmhurst Chicago), Il, Feoommends ‘ The above goods are the very newest, 
Ss y s fo . . . 
pray nM oe mong he chatas teceliaamsandheameetn. . W.BAKER &CO, .» Dorchester, Mass. both in design and coloring. Parties who 


Best service guaranteed, | Correspondence solicited. wish to furnish less expensively will find a 


ae + on rt m. large and rare assortment for both furniture 
a and wall coverings, including portieres in 
1 MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- the very best taste at very moderate prices. 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers. 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and acenien 
Families. Apply to = 


y 


¥ 








ks. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. T / ) ? 
____ 23 Union Square, New York. _ PIANOFORTES (f) - . {, ott { 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, UNEQUALLED IN FIA ay c | »>M, 
fy. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 8 Cunton Place, | TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
abas. ve cago, and L Ay TR f r 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. '100- bone bow ay : AND DURABILITY, _ NEW YORK. 
Manualfree. | EVE O. Fisk & Co. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
HE NE Ww AMERICAN TEA CHERS’ ™ Baltimore. — nem York ro There are lots of good flekis for investments, but 
ency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- and 24 E. Baltimore St. b ve., near ; i & 2. iT BP 
tors. “Yocation near the contre of population of the Washington, 817 Market Space. ; B LE A U I I k l } I s Re ) l > E 
U.S. apy & UGGLEs, Manager, . > mee » an 
oom C, Palace Hotei Building, Cincinnal, O. FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS IS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
GETY (DIRECT IMPORTATION). The capital and metropolis of a young Sate of won 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, ‘ INTON & CO derful ein tema ‘ — eo 10 - 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., suppliad to Col- C. H. DUNTON & CO., gga me ed ps pa ed — 
leges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIERE 116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce 4 Wane Ce " 
150 5th Av., cor. 20th 8t.. N. . ¥. NEW CATALOGUE of over 10,000 subjects, com prising ‘ rage art te ulare address 
ee the important Views, Paintings, and Sculpture of the 5 * . 
CHERMERHORN" S FRA CHER Ss Old World, mounted and unmounted. Mailed for 10c THE COLORADO INVE = “NT rT COMPANY, 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. instamps. Braun's Carbon Photographs, Boise City, Maho 
~ Established 1855 ~_ 8 East 14th | St N. an ' 








UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 7 B.C. Sted- 
= 
olay are invited ‘For partiouinrs address” °* “The Library of American Literature s:s3 Ps 


BALL, Chairman se Committee, 


t Worth, Texas. ‘ will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. Lad 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y. 


Can completely fill at the Jowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books wherever 














published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Catalogues ae ind estimates for 


abaita 
dD 


School and Library Books on application. 


Unmounted Pho- HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


tographs cf Ancient and 

Modern Works of Art, em- a y° 

bracing reproductions of 2 ~ r / ) 

famous original painting: IT OS J S 1fa ize CC ae utes, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1891. 


The Week. 


Tuer experts who have been examining the 
affairs of the Keystone Bank for the City 
Councils Investigating Committee in Phila- 
delphia have made their report, and it 
establishes with great thoroughness and con- 
clusiveness the fact that there was a con- 
spiracy between Bardsley and the officials of 
the bank to rob both the City Treasury and 
the bank. The experts say that, at the time 
Bardsley entered upon the duties of his office 
as City Treasurer, ‘‘the Keystone National 
Bank was insolvent,” there being an actuai 
deficit of $1,031,499.78, and that, ‘‘in addi- 
tion to the entire exhaustion of the capita! 
stock of $500,000, its assets, even at the 
valuations fixed by the bank of such as 
had bona-fide existence, were $531,499.78 
less than the liabilities.” The experts say 
in conclusion that an accurate accounting 
at this late day would be impracticable, 
owing to the extraordinary condition of 
the bank’s records. ‘‘Not one of the 
books,” they declare, ‘‘was complete ; near- 
ly 400 pages were cut out of the ledgers 
for one year, and fraudulent manipulations 
were of almost daily occurrence; many loans 
were obtained upon the fictitious affidavit 
of the authority of the Board of Directors, 
and these and nearly all the other loans to 
the bank were omitted in the books, and 
for years after insolvency it was concealed 
by falsifications and manipulations that an 
exhaustive examination would certainly 
have discovered before it was too late for 
remedy.” This is a statement which makes 
it more imperative than ever that there 
should be a searching investigation by Con- 
gress in order to ascertain why it was that 
the Comptroller of the Currency did not dis- 
cover the condition of the bank long before 
he did, and why he delayed for two months 
to close it after he had discovered that it 
was thoroughly rotten, 








In view of this report of the experts, the 
address which was put forth on Friday in 
Philadelphia, signed by over one hundred 
Republicans, all men of the highest charac- 
ter, asking voters to support the Demo- 
cratic nominee for City Treasurer, Mr. 
Wright, is most timely. Mr. Wright was 
appointed to the position by Gov. Patti- 
son when Bardsley confessed and resign- 
ed, and has shown great fitness for the 
duties of the position. The address declares 
in favor of Mr. Wright’s candidacy in the 
most convincing terms. Among the bet- 
ter- known signers are Wayne MacVeagh, 
Henry Charles Lea, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, 
the Rev. Dr. G. E. Hare, the Rev. Dr. Jo 
seph May, the Rev. Dr. 8S. D. McConnell, 
the Rev. L. K. Berridge, Owen J. Wister, 
Morton P. Henry, Dr. Charles W. Dulles, 
and Dr. D. Hayes Agnew. The address was 


published in full by Mr. Childs in the Pus 
lic Ledger, but not a line of it appeared in the 
Press, though the editorial moralist of that 
journal sneered at the signers of it. and said 
that any one professing to be a Republican 
who rejects the Republican nominee for Mr. 
Wright, ‘‘ must do so because he prefers the 
success of the Democratic party, with al! 
that it implies, rather than the success of the 
Republican party.” 





The developments at Monday’s session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislative Investigat 
ing Committee were as illuminative of the 
remarkable condition to which Quayism has 
reduced that Commonwealth as anything 
that has preceded them. Anex-City Treasu 
rer took the stand, and testified that though 
while he bad been Treasurer be had never 
taken any commission on city advertising, 
he had acted as Bardsley’s agent in collect 
ing 40 per cent. commission from the news- 
papers which were favored with it, that he 
had in each instance collected this in bank 
bills, the grand total being about $17,000, 
and bad handed the entire amount over to 
Bardsley, who said be needed it to save him 
from threatened bankruptcy. The business 
managers or editors of the papers involved 
testified that they paid this commission, 
though they had never paid anything like 
it in amount for any other kind of ad- 
vertising, and that they were in the habit 
of having the matter put in type in one 
office and then stereotyped for use in the 
others, thus increasing their individual 
profits. None of them seemed to be aware 
that they were in a disreputable or doubt- 
ful business, and that what they were doing 
was sharing with Bardsley in a raid on the 
city treasury. The payment of the commis- 
sion in bank bills recalls ‘‘ Jake” Sharp's me- 
thods with the Broadway Railway franchise, 
and shows a desire to avoid leaving any 
tell-tale trace of the transaction which is of 
itself a confession of guilty knowledge. 





Following this exposure, there came one 
of the most childish exhibitions of deprav- 
‘ity that have yet been made. The steno- 
grapher who had taken for the Commiitee 
the testimony of the Auditor-General and 
State Treasurer, who are about to be in- 
vestigated by the Senate in special ses- 
sion, disappeared from the State a day 
or two ago, taking his notes with him, 
and it was said that he had gone to 
Michigan with the intention of keeping out 
of the State with the testimony long enough 
to delay the work of the Senate till after 
election. This was indignantly denied; but 
color was given to it on Monday, when the 
stenographer failed to appear, and no sign 
of the testimony was given till just as 
the Committee was ready to adjourn. Then 
a package was handed to the Chairman, 
which proved to be the testimony written out. 





The Chairman announced that it came from 





the stenographer at Ann Arbor; but when 
the postmark on the wrapper was examined, 
it revealed the fact that the package had 
been mailed that morning on the railway, at 
some point between Pittsburgh and Phila. 
de!phia. This is trickery of a kindergarten 
order, which would be possible only ina 
thoroughly demoralized gang of hard-pressed 
plunderers. 


Gov. Campbell of Ohio made a speech the 
other day, in which he proposed to divide 
the vote of Osio with Mr McKinley on the 
basis of McKinley having the votes of all 
persons whose wages have been increased 
since the passage of the McKinley tariff, 
and Campbell having the votes of all whose 
wages have not been increased since that 
time. Oa that basis the Governor said that 
he should be rm®ected by 750,000 ma 
jority at least, that being the total vote of the 
Siate. He had repeatedly asked any body in 
his audiences whose wages had been raised 
since the passage of that bill to stand up. or 
to give his name and te!l what branch of in- 
dustry he was engaged in. Nobody had yet 
responded to that invitation, It is just pos. 
sible that Mr. Andrew Carnegie is taking 
steps to astonish the Governor by raising the 
wages of his men, the following notice hav- 


ing been served on them within a few days, 
NOTICE, 

To Our EwpLoyers: As provided in the 
above agreement, we hereby notifv you that 
we desire to end it December S11. IS@l, and 
that we will be ready to make a new aliding- 
-cale agreement with yeu at any time after 
October 10, ISYl, to take effect January 1, 
IsQ? - The contemplated changes are ren ered 
necessary principally by the introduction of 
manv mechanics! improvements and advanced 
methais of manufac ure, by which the output 
has teen verv much increased since the above 
screement went into ¢ fTect. 

CaRNEGIr Broturrs, Limite 
H. CG. Frick, Chairman. 
It will be observed that the reason for 
giving this notice to the men is, that there 
have been many mechanical improvements 
and new methodsof manufacture introduced 
lately. Such improvements invariably lead 
to dispensing with human labor: there are 
fewer hands emploved for a given output. 
Now it is possible that Carnegie Brothers find 
themselves embarrassed by this condition of 
things, and want time to consider how they 
shall distribute the increased profit among 
their men in the form of higher wages. We 
advise Gov. Campbell to keep an eye on the 
Carnegie works and workmen, for, although 
they are not in his State, they are hard by, 
and the example set by the Carnegies might 
have an overpowering influence on wages in 
Ohio. We see that some of the local 
papers, in a censorious spirit, construe 
the notice as an intention to reduce 
wages. Whether the intention is to re- 
duce or to increase the scale, it is certain 
that fewer men will be employed to produce 
a ton of rails, or of structural iron, or what 
not. Then the question will naturally arise, 
What becomes of the farmers’ home market 
that the tariff is always building up ? How 
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many barrels of flour does a new machine 
consume ? How many dozens of eggs would 
be required to keep a puddling-furnace 
going after the puddler himself had been 
discharged ? 





An interesting debate has been going on 
in the columns of the Richmond 7imes be- 
tween Senator Daniel of Virginia and Mr. 
James Dooley of that city on the free- 
coinage question. In the Zimes of October 
4, Mr. Dooley runs his antagonist into a cor- 
ner from which he will not easily escape. 
Senator Daniel had contended that free coin- 
age would be a relief to the overburdened 
debtors of the country. Mr. Dooley finds that 
a large and increasing part of the indebted- 
ness of the country is upon contracts payabie 
specifically in gold, and the testimony that 
he introduces upon this point is unimpeach- 
able. Now, in order to relieve some debt- 
ors, he argues, you are going to increase ar- 
bitrarily the burdens of others ? You re- 
quire them to receive, in payment for what 
is due to them, a worse currency than they 
have to pay. Do you intend, he asks, to 
make silver legal tender on gold contracts ? 
To this ‘* fetching question ” Senator Daniel 
answers that ‘‘it is a delicate power as against 
exisiing contracts, and ought not to be used 
unless indispensable to our financial system ” 
—a truly Delphic utterance. But it is indis 
pensable, as Mr. Dooley shows, unless you are 
going to grind one class of debtors for the 
benefit of another class. The correspond- 
ence shows that Mr. Dooley is more than a 
match for the Senator in economical discus- 
sion, whatever may be their respective 
powers in other fields. 





As the canvass goes on, things in this city 
become more and more ‘‘mixed.” The 
appearance of Gov. Hill and Mr. Cleveland 
on the same platform on Friday night was 
a curious phenomenon. Mr. Cleveland is, 
wherever he appears, an imposing personage, 
and always says weighty things. Hisspeech 
was by no means enthusiastic, but it was 
cool and dexterous. He had a good word 
for all classes of his supporters. He had lit- 
tle to say—though what he said was high 
praise — about the Democratic candidate for 
the Governorship; but he dwelt on the impor- 
tance of this election with regard to national 
issues, and threw this into the form of warn- 
ing to the Independents who are afraid of 
Tammany. But on this point the Inde- 
pendents are not likely to be much influ- 
enced by his arguments, because they were 
used in 1887 to induce us to make Fellows 
District Attorney, and in 1888 to induce 
us to retlect Grant to the Mayoralty. They 
are a kind of advice which the titular head 
of a great party is obliged to give, ex officio, 
as it were, but they are to be received as the 
faithful receive a ‘‘ pious opinion” in the 
Catholic Church—that is, as obligatory by 
those who like it, but as non-obligatory 
by those who do not. The appearance 
of Hill at the meeting, with his ‘‘ malign 
influence ” in good working order, must pro- 
duce great hilarity among readers of the 





Times, which has to treat him now with re- 
spect, It pulled through its trouble bravely, 
however, by castigating him soundly about 
silver and warmly commending him about 
the World’s Fair. In fact, its enthusiasm 
was so roused while patting him on the back 
about the Fair that it boldly announced : 
*On this World’s Fair issue alone Platt and 
Fassett ought to be overwhelmed in defeat by 
the people of this State.” 
If this ‘‘ alone” were the issue, it would be 
the funniest adult election the world ever 
saw. 





Mr. George 8. Hale clearly stated the line 
of action upon which independent voters 
proceed, in arecent address at Boston. ‘‘We 
desire to accomplish great objects,” he said, 
‘* and it is indifferent to us by whose means 
we accomplish them. We ask who is 
able to maintain the banner of the cause 
which we deem the most important.” This 
rule makes the independent voter support 
the present Democratic Governor for re- 
election in Massachusetts, even though 
he incline to the Republican side in 
national politics, on the ground that the 
pending election is for State officers, and 
that Russell has proved himself far better 
qualified for the place than his Republican 
opponent. In like manner, such a voter in 
New York, even though he believe tho- 
roughly in the Democratic policy regarding 
the tariff, may feel constrained to support 
the Republican ticket for State officers, on 
the ground that Fassett is a better man 
for Governor than Flower, and that there 
is far more hope of getting ballot reform 
from the Republicans than from the Demo 
crats. In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
men who are earnest Republicans on na- 
tional issues are zealously supporting the 
Democratic candidates for State officers, on 
the ground that in that way only can the 
frauds committed by Republicans be ex- 
posed and punished. In each of these three 
States the question for the voter is, which 
party will do most for the cause he has most 
at heart in the pending election. 





The discharge by the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette of Gen. H. V. Boynton, the 
well-known and highly respected writer who 
has been for twenty-five years the Washing- 
ton correspondent, first of the old Gazette 
and later of the combined paper, is only- 
another sign of the progressive downfall of 
what was once one of the ablest, most inde- 
pendent, and most influential journals in the 
country. The Cincinnati Commercial of 1870 
to 1877 was a credit to journalism, but for 
some years past the newspaper has been 
steadily going down hill until now it has 
touched bottom on the plane of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. Whether McLean of the Enquirer 
has actually secured financial control of it 
may be a question, but that the McLean 
ideals of journalism have been adopted is 
obvious to every reader. The suggestion 
that Gen. Boynton’s discharge is due to the 
fact that he bas all along been a strong op- 
ponent of Mr. Blaine, while the paper in- 
tends to deyote itself to the {nomination of 





Mr. Blaine for the Presidency next year, 
may be dismissed as absurd. Nobody out- 
side of a lunatic asylum longer talks se- 
riously of Mr. Blaine’s being a candidate for 
any other office than that of the valetudi- 
narian, The reason Gen. Boynton had to go 
was because the present management of the 
Commercial Gazette ‘‘ has no use” for that 
type of a man, and it would have been a 
reproach to him if he had Jong retained his 
connection with that sort of journalism. 





By a curious oversight, no mention has 
been made in this part of the country of the 
fact that the Legislature of Colorado, at its 
last session, passed both a corrupt-practices 
act and a ballot-reform act, each an ex- 
celient measure. The former prohibits 
bribery, corruption, intimidation, and 
all other forms of improper influence in 
elections, and requires sworn publication 
after election by both candidates and cam- 
paign committees of all expenditures made. 
The ballot act is a close adaptation of the 
Australian system, providing for an exclu- 
sively official blanket ballot, with the names 
of candidates arranged in party groups 
with the party name and emblem at the 
top of each. The voter can indicate his 
choice either by checking the names of Indi- 
vidual candidates, or by placing a single 
mark opposite the party emblem at the top 
of a group. Colorado makes the number of 
States having new ballot laws thirty, which 
Kentucky and Texas will increase to thirty- 
two when the laws called for By their new 
constitutional enactments shall have been 
framed. 





A newspaper commentator on Parnell’s ca- 
reer makes the assertion that he made ‘‘ no 
[constructive] use of his leadership,” and 
that ‘‘mere defiance” was all he fur- 
nished to the solution of the Irish question. 
This simply shows that the writer has not 
read even Mr. James Bryce’s narrative 
entitled ‘‘ How We [the Liberals] Became 
Home-Rulers.” This narrative covers the 
period between 1880 and 1886. Any one 
who wants to know what Parnell accom- 
plished as a legislator and agitator should 
peruse this carefully. He will there find 
that Parnell managed to crowd into these 
five years the most extraordinary changes in 
English policy and opinion in British Parlia- 
mentary annals. That is to say, he raised 
the Irish question from a condition of abso- 
lute contempt and made it the chief ques- 
tion of British politics; converted the great 
Liberal party from a state of complete 
ignorance and indifference about it to a be- 
lief in its transcendent importance; con- 
vinced the great bulk of that party that 
a change in the framework of the British 
Government greater than has taken place 
since 1688 was a proper concession to Irish 
feeling and opinion, and induced the Minis- 
try to bring in a bill for the purpose 
and to stand or fall by it. Moreover, Par- 
nell did this with a despised and discred- 
ited following of eighty-five members. It 
is also true that there was no bit of legisla- 
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tion with regard to Ireland during his Parlia- 
mentary career to which he did not contri- 
bute valuable suggestions and criticism. 
One of his bills, which was regarded with 
scorn by the present Ministry when he 
introduced it, was adopted and passed the 
following year by the Tories, who had to 
eat their own denunciations of it in the 
most disgraceful and humiliating way. It 
would have been folly for him, a private 
member, to have spent much time in drafting 
bills in an assembly in which the majority 
was fiercely hostile to bim, and in which 
the right of initiating legislation is reserved 
to the Ministry. But no apparently forlorn 
and hopeless cause was ever more effectively 
served than was the Irish cause in Parliament 
by him. His faults of all sorts were serious, 
and his fall at the end was tremendous, but 
he was none the less a man of extraordinary 
capacity and great achievement. 





It is not in the least likely that the Par- 
nellites will be able to carry out their threat 
of keeping up a distinctive organization, 
hostile not only to the rest of the Irish 
party, but to Gladstone and the English 
Liberals. The melancholy failure of Par- 
nell’s attempt to do this very thing, in spite 
of his prestige and his great ability, shows 
the fate that is in store for the little 
Rump of biatherskites and _ firebrands 
which he has left behind. There is no 
man of any weight or eminence among 
them. They all shine with a reflected light, 
which, of course, will now rapid'y disappear. 
When the preparations for a general election 
begin, and they ask the Irish voters to refuse 
the help of the English Liberals in getting 
the very thing they have been struggling for 
for ninety years, the absurdity of the pro- 
gramme will be apparent even to the most 
illogical. Moreover, they have no journal 
of any influence to represent them, now 
that the Freeman’s Journal has abandoned 
their cause; and an Irish party without a 
newspaper is like a locomotive without fuel. 





The strain of idealism in the Jewish mind 
is well shown in the decision of the Russo- 
Jewish Committee of London to send the 
novelist, Mr. Hall Caine, on a tour through 
Russia. This action was resolved upon in 
the thought that “ the powerful pen of an 
imaginative writer, who has lately shown 
his strong sympathy with the Jewish peo- 
ple in another land of oppression [ Moroc- 
co], might perhaps move the public so 
deeply that even the Russian Government 
could not be indifferent to the outburst 
of indignation which would be evoked.” 
Ever since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ reformers 
and philanthropists have been looking for 
the novel that would furnish a short cut 
to their goal. One reason why they have 
not found it is the fact that the peculiar 
conditions which led to the anti-slavery 
story cannot be reproduced, among them 
being the circumstance that Mrs. Stowe 
did her work with no foresight whatever 
of its tremendous effect. When notice is 
deliberately served on the public that it is 





to be profoundly moved, and the novelist is 
seen squaring his elbows for the work, the 
tears do not foliow to order. Besides, Rus- 
sia is pretty well hardened by this time to 
‘‘outbursts of indignation’ in other coun- 
tries, and will have to be stayed in her eourse, 
if at all by outside influence, by semething 
more tangible than the horrified cries of the 
readers of an ‘‘ imaginative writer.” 





It is rot easy to say at this distance 
whether the new Russian loan, for which 
subscriptions were opened in Paris a few 
days ago, has been a success or a failure. 
Only a part of the ‘oan was subscribed for 
within the prescribed period, and hence an 
extension has been rendered necessary: Its 
prospects for futher subscription, more- 
over, are impaired by the fact that the 
financial markets are already quoting the 
Joan at a discount. Under ordinary cir 
cumstances all this would practically as- 
sure the failure of the loan. But Russia is 
so very hard pressed and needy a borrower, 
and has tried its experiment under condi 
tions so thoroughly adverse—the whole Jew 
ish banking community being enlisted against 
it—that a very moderate measure of success 
in this undertaking would be equivalent to s 
financial triumph elsewhere. That such un 
favorable incidents were anticipated, more- 
over, is apparent from the libera’ commis- 
sion of three-quarters of one pet cent. of- 
fered to brokers, which gives ample mar 
gin for shrinkage in market quotations. 
Nobody need suppose, therefore, that M. 
Visbnegradsky will abandon his efforts be. 
cause the first experiment resulted unfortu- 
nately. It is not in a single day that $100,- 
000,000 can be raised on its own bonds 
by a nation practically bankrupt, with its 
securities tabooed in the two principal 
financial markets of Europe, its monetary 
projects handicapped by opposition from 
the most powerful Continental financiers, 
and its outlook for surplus revenue rendered 
almost desperate through the ruin of its 
harvest. Granting all the force of ‘‘ Rus- 
sophile ” enthusiasm among French in- 
vestors, the successful floating of so large 
a loan under such circumstances would 
be an episode almost without parallel 
in financial history. Certainly it would 
not be possible anywhere else than in 
France. But the French investors, great 
and small, entertain a very positive belief 
that political convictions may be backed un- 
hesitatingly with money. Believing as they 
doin the political harmony of Russia and 
France, it is quite possible that investment 
in a Russian loan appeals to them much as 
if it were an investment in the Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance. 





The meagre and unintelligible accounts of 
rioting in Rio de Janeiro probably indicate 
no serious political trouble; yet they may 
very well be an index of grave public dis- 
content with the way things are going. The 
dissatisfaction relates partly to the conduct 
of President Fonseca, who persists in going 
op pretty much as be did when Dictator, 





—— a 
as if the Constitution and Congress were 
toys for the people to amuse themselves 
with, while he was doing the ral govern 
ivg of the country according to his su- 
perior lights. Then, there is also great 
complaint of the general financial ma 
nagemeut; huge banking scandals are in 
the background ; the accounts of the Pro- 
visional Government and the budget for 
the coming year are kept back from Con 
gress in an eXtraordinary manner; and the 
unexampled decline in foreign exchange has 
raised the cost of living to an unprecedented 
height. A good deal of all this bas been re 
flected in the independent comments of the 


journal that is often extreme 


Lito Ne sa J 


in ils ullerances, We must remark, but one 
that has a happy faculty of teiling disagree 
able truths— as in its issue of August U5 


** There can be no disputing the fact that 
the situation in Bragii bas become most eri 
cal, and that it cannot be supported much 
longer, Although the country is pow mar- 
keting a large coffee crop, and aithough 
the out-turn of other products is equal ta, 
if not above, the average, the raie of ex- 
ebange is sieadily falling, and the costs and 
difficulties of ving and transacting business 
are continually increasing liere bas been 
no War, nor great calamity, the Gur ntiry is 
in astate of profound peace, and not one sin- 
gie obstacie exists ¢t tte develo; ment of tn- 
dustry and trade. Ami ve’, im «pte of all this, 

he credit of the country abroad bas largely 
decreased, and is being pow maintained with 
tificu ty, while at home the currener of the 
country is depreciated neariy OS) per cent, 
trade is becoming demoralizet, and pullic 
confidence bas been seriously shaken. 
There has teen a peaceful charge of govern- 
ment, which has created but little more distur- 
bance than an erdinary change of ministry; 
but it has left everything in so topsy-turvy 
and unsettled a condition that the new men 
seem to be utterly lost in the confusion. 
In every branch of the public service, inca- 
pacity and ind:Werence reign supreme, We 
bavea bank problem which no one is able 
to solve, a currency problem which no one can 
understand, a jom'!-stock company problem 
whose destructive results no one foresees, a 
transportation and shipping problem whose 
defects no ore appreciates, a custom-house 
problem whose oppressiveness and fatal con- 
sequences no one cares (o think about, and 
political problems without number, whose solu 
tion is being soucht in makeshifts and delass, 
to the incalculable loss of trade and industry 
in every part of the country.” 





The election returns from Norway show 
strong gains for the Radicals at the expense 
of the moderate Left, the Conservatives re- 
matning about as before. This change of 
front indicates an endorsement by his party 
of Steen’s policy of aseparate Foreign Office 
for Norway, and if the Radical increase con- 
tinues in the remaining districts, the present 
Minister's position will be assured for the 
following year. Unless, however, the Con- 
servatives suffer some serious loss of votes, 
which at present does not seem at all 
likely, the question cannot be brought to a 
vote, as without a combination of the two 
branches of the Left the necessary two- 
thirds majority cannot be reached. It be- 
gins to look now as if Norway were slowly 
drifting towards the unfortunate political 
situation of her sister kingdom, Denmark, 
where everything else is subordinated to the 
consideration of a single apparently unat- 
tainable object. Asin Denmark, the Radi 
cals of Norway are bitterly opposed to any 
form of compromise, regarding with disgust 
their more amenable brethren, 
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STATE AND NATIONAL POLITICS. 


OnE of the fears of the framers of the Con- 
stitution was that the Federal Government 
would prove so insignificant in the popular 
eye, compared with the State Government, 
that State and not Federal offices would be 
the chief objects of ambition to first- 
rate mer. For a while this was true. There 
was a period, in the larger States at least, when 
a lover of public honors would rather be 
Governor than Senator. But this state of 
things has long passed away. It is the Fede- 
ral offices which are now the great political 
prizes and which most fire the popular 
imagination. The Presidential election has 
made all others by comparison unimpor- 
tant. 

If this tendency had been accompanied 
by an extension of the sphere of Federal 
authority, there would be little to be said 
against it except by the enemies of centrali- 
zation. But it has not. Federal jurisdic- 
tion covers almost the same ground that it 
did one hundred years ago. Nine-tenths of 
all the rights and interests for the pro- 
tection of which government exists among 
civilized men are still within the sphere of 
State legislation. If it were not for the 
tariff, which raises prices, the great bulk 
of the population of New York would never, 
from one year’s end to another, except 
through the Post-office, come in contact 
with Federal authority. Property, marriage, 
education, wills and succession, civil and cri- 
minal justice, land tenures, charities, are 
all matters exclusively of State jurisdiction, 
over which neither President nor Congress 
has any control whatever. So that our in- 
creasing absorption in the Presidential elec. 
tion and increasing indifference to the State 
elections may fairly be called an anomaly 
which will greatly puzzie future historians. 

It is made all the more extraordinary by the 
fictitious powers attributed to the President 
during the canvass. Every Presidential can- 
vass furnishes illustrations of this, but the 
most striking illustration of it was furnished 
in 1884, when the Republican press, headed 
by the 7ribune, continued day after day, 
with wearisome iteration, to assure its read- 
ers that, if Cleveland were elected, the rebel 
debt would be paid, the old slave-owners 
would be compensated for the loss of 
their property, and, more extraordinary 
still, that the tariff would be so 
modified that most of the mills would 
be closed, and tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can workmen would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. Moreover, this was believed, in 
whole or in part, by thousands of very intel- 
ligent people, We remember being assured 
in that year by the head of a great corpora- 
tion, a Republican, that, in twelve months 
after Cleveland’s accession to power, starving 
workmen would be knocking people down 
and robbing them in broad daylight in the 
streets of New York. No knowledge of the 
Constitution, no amount of experience of the 
failure of Presidents to exert any influence 
whatever on legislation, even with a majori- 
ty of their own party in Congress, seems 
sufficient to protect people against this ex- 
traordinary hallucination. President Cleve- 


land prevented a great deal of mischievous 





legislation by his vetoes, but all he was able to 
accomplish against the tariff he effected by 
an appeal to the people, in a message which 
was not destined to bear fruit until two 
years after he had gone out of office. 

Every American knows well that great 
legislative changes are effected only by the 
slow working of public opinion through 
Congressional elections, but this does not 
prevent his once in four years picturing the 
President to himself as a benevolent or 
malevolent despot, as the case may be, 
who can change the framework of soci- 
ety by a ukase. The election of Harri- 
son in 1888 did not prevent a crushing re- 
versal of the popular verdict in 1890, and 
Harrison had no more power to prevent it 
than to prevent an equinoctial gale. The 
office is a great one, but its powers, and even 
its influence on public opinion, are very 
limited. The origin of the purely fictitious 
importance attributed to it would be found, 
we have little doubt, by the philosophic his- 
torlan, in the effect on the imagination of 
political managers of its immense patronage, 
exercised under thespoils system. The man 
who can, if he will, make ‘‘a clean sweep,” 
rises, in their affrighted vision, like the 
Arabian genie, in monstrous proportions, 
out of the electora! bottle. 


That this growing subordination of State 
to Federal politics has in any way improved 
the latter, nobody will affirm. Of the dete- 
riorating effect on State politics of using 
State elections as ‘‘straws” to indicate how 
Federal elections are likely to go, or to in- 
fluence their result, there is, unhappily, little 
question. This ¢ffect was first most marked'y 
visible in what were known as the ‘‘ October 
States,” viz., Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa. In these States the State election 
in Presidential years very soon ceased to 
have any reference to or influence on State 
affairs. It became at first disguisedly, and 
then avowedly, a means of persuading one 
side or the other that it would win the Presi- 
dential election in the following month. As 
soon as this practice was established, the 
whole force of each party all over the coun- 
try in fraud and corruption was directed to 
achieving victory in these ‘‘ preliminary 
skirmishes,” until the October States became 
sinks of corruption, and the date of the 
el. ction had to be changed to prevent the 
virtual destruction of the local govern- 
ment. 

But a State did not need to be an ‘“‘October 
State” to fall a victim to the poison, and 
did not escape it by ceasing to be an Octo- 
ber State. The managers now seek to 
obtain their ‘‘ straws” a year earlier, They 
have begun to demand the use of State 
elections for Federal purposes, in every 
year of the Presidential term. There 
is now, in the Jarger and more im- 
portant States, no election in which either 
Democrats or Republicans, if the managers 
have their way, are allowed to vote on the 
issues which most nearly concern their pro- 
perty and reputation. No voter in New 
York, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or Indiana, 
is allowed, if the politicians can help it, to 
express in his vote an honest opinion about 
the way his local}'government*,is adminis- 





tered. He has to vote not every four years, 
but every year, on the tariff and the negro, 
and on nothing else. 

For an illustration of the effect of this on 
State politics, we need not go further than 
Pennsylvania and New York. In Pennsyl- 
vania, every local interest has been subordi- 
nated for twenty years to the support of 
tariff legislation in Congress and the election 
of high-tariff Presidents, and the result is 
“‘Quayism,” or, in other words, the con- 
version of the State Gcvernment into a 
slough of corruption, the recent revela- 
tions about which are astonishing the 
whole country and discrediting popular 
government all over the world. In New 
York, there bas grown up during the same 
period one of the most corrupt and power- 
ful organizations ever seen in politics, with 
the sole object of quartering as many ad- 
venturers as possible on the public treasury, 
and with most disastrous effect on the poli- 
tical morality and public spirit of both the 
great parties. And now, so necessary has 
this organization become to the winning 
of Federal victories, that the time never 
comes when party managers will admit that 
its destruction at the polls may safely be 
attempted, or when, indeed, any opposition 
can be safely offered to it by the party to 
which it nominally belongs. At every 
election it cunningly claims what may be 
called its ‘‘ benefit of clergy.” Every time 
it is asked to take its hand out of the public’s 
pocket, it asks whether you want to ruin 
the Democratic party? 

That this effect on State and city would 
be produced by this practice, might have 
been predicted, 4 priori. The honesty and 
efficiency of the State Government is as ne- 
cessary to the genuine success of the Ameri- 
can Commonwea!th as the honesty and effi- 
ciency of the Federal Government ; indeed, 
an intelligent man might, without heresy, 
say, more so. But no government can be 
honestly or efficiently administered under 
which responsibility is divorced from power. 
That is to say, no government can be really 
successful in which officers are elected for 
other purposes than the faithful adminis- 
tration of the office. It is not in hu- 
man nature for a man who knows that 
he has been elected Governor of a State 
not because he is the fittest man for the 
place, but because, no matter what kind of 
man he is, bis election will furnish a useful 
“straw” about the result of some other 
election, to care greatly how he discharges 
his duty. In fact, he must inevitably doubt 
whether he has any duty in the premi- 
ses after he. has duly furnished the 
‘‘straw.” Nor can caucuses and conven- 
tions greatly care what kind of candidates 
they present to the voters, as long as they 
are able to tell them that at this election it 
makes no difference who is elected, as long 
as the party wins. 

The Republic that could stand this inde- 
finitely would have to be more clearly under 
the protection of Divine Providence than 
any Republic has yet been. 
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PARNELL. 


Tne most obvious reflection suggested by 
Parnell’s death fs, of course, how fortunate 
it would have been for his fame if it had 
overtaken him two years ago—-say, at the 
close of the Pigott trial. Butif he had died 
then, his character, puzzling and inscrutable 
as it was, would not have been as puzzling 
and inscrutable as it is now. It has been 
from the beginning a bundle of myste- 
ries on which not even his most intimate 
friends and followers have been able to 
throw much light. His determination, when 
he first entered on political life, to break 
with the circle in which he was born—that 
of the Angio-Irish Protestant gentry—and 
ally himself with the tenants and National- 
ists in a crusade which sought to visit on 
his own class the consequences of Eng- 
lish misgovernment, would have been easily 
explained by the possession of a warm and 
enthusiastic temperament, such as is usually 
described by the epithet *‘ Celtic.” But he 
was, to all outward appearance, a man of 
upusually cold temperament. No English- 
man could surpass him in frigidity of man- 
ner. In fact, he had in perfection the 
‘‘you-be-damned air’ which is said to 
characterize that most typically phleg- 
matic of Englishmen, Lord Hartington. 
He was, to all outward appearance, the 
last man in the world to be moved by 
a sentimental grievance or fired by a great 
idea. He had, when he entered Parliament, 
no sign of the orator about him. Im- 
passive, and unsympathetic in face and 
movements, he was probably the most un- 
promising material for an Irish agitator, or 
ventilator of Irish wrongs, that the troubled 
fortunes of the island have ever brought to 
the surface of her politics. 

Nevertheless, from the moment of his 
election to the House of Commons in 1875, 
he forsook resolutely and unchangeably his 
own cluss and all its traditions, and threw in 
his lot with the then small vand of despised 
and much-abused Irish agitators, who had 
reached the conclusion that calm discussion 
of Irish questions was wasted on the English 
majority, and that, in order to make any 
real impression on it, sterner measures must 
be resorted to. He promptly threw off the 
authority of the then Home-Rule leader, the 
gentlemanly and moderate Butt, and raised 
boldly the banner of obstruction by night 
and day, and fought under it with a bitter- 
ness which astonished the English public, 
completely won over the Irish, and made 
him in four years their acknowledged 
leader. 

The change in his oratory, too, was no 
less remarkable than the change in his rdle. 
It was in the beginning the halting and un 
certain utterance of a man who, having no 
faculty for public talk, rather despised it as 
an instrument of persuasion. It became, by 
the time he joined the land movement in 
1879, an instrument of extraordiuary power, 
in which every word went home like a pis- 
tol shot. The effect of it was heightened 
by the seeming nonchalance of manner with 
which he poured it forth. His sarcasm in 
particular was a weapon from which even the 
boldest shrank, On one memorable occasion, 





when he turned on Mr. Chamberlain, after 
one of his feats of tergiversation, the action 
of Parnell’s oratory on the victim was liken- 
ed by an e) e-witness to the slow dropping of 
vitriol on an exposed countenance. But it 
was probably never so characteristically 
used as in the contemptuous address which 
he delivered to the Tory majority, who 
were unwilling to make a formal acknow- 
ledgment of his innocence after Pigott’s sui- 
cide. The scorn which he managed to infuse 
into the simple closing phrase, ‘‘ I am sorry 
for you,” is said to have been a wonderful 
triumph of mere manner and intonation. 


His retention of the undisputed leadership 
of the Irish party sent to the House by the 
extension of the suffrage, considering the 
gulf of caste, and manners, and temperament 
which separated him from them, has always 
been considered another mystery of his ca- 
reer, second only to its beginning. But this 
has never seemed to us a great puzzle. The 
mass of his followers were little fitted by 
training or education to engage in encount 
ers in the House with the English masters of 
debate. They were many of them illiterate 
and uncouth men, who, even if they had the 
gift of speech, would have been listened to 
with impatience. Their orators, too, like Dil- 
lon, O'Brien, and Sexton, had not yet begun 
to feel their own power, and in those early 
days were too mellifluously and fluently 
Irish to be able to make much impression on 
an audience to whom the idea that Irish ora- 
tory could have anything decidedly unplea- 
sant and serious behind it was still unfa- 
miliar. In those days Parnell was a tower of 
strength. He proved himself from the be- 
ginning a Parliamentarian of consummate 
force, who was never caught napping, who 
feared no man, and who never rose without 
saying the exact thing he meant. 

The melancholy tale of his fall from this 
high and strange position is now familiar to 
everybody. There were signs of it for two 
years at least before the end came  Pro- 
longed absence from his post in the 
House, leaving his followers iu absolute 
ignorance of his whereabouts or of 
the date of his return, grew more and 
more frequent, and spread ill-concealed un 
easiness through the Liberal ranks. When 
the dénouement came, it proved to be the 
old, old story of Samson and Delilah. But 
no one expected it would really be the close 
of an extraordinary career. A brief retire- 
ment from public life would probably have, 
for all practical purposes, effaced the memory 
of it. But then there came that astounding 
transformation which made recovery impos- 
sible. The shrewd, cold, and apparently 
calculating parliamentarian and man of the 
world, who had never been Known to make 
a business mistake or give a point to an 
enemy, was suddenly converted into a shrill, 
passionate, and reckless claimant of honors 
and trusts which nobody was willing to 
award him, making open proclamation of his 
readiness to ruin his party and his cause in 
order to retain a position which he had sacri- 
ficed with open eyes. But this last act in the 
tragedy furnishes really rather a study in 
morbid pyschology than in politics. We pre- 
sume that all who ever followed Parnell or 





admired him will cling to the belief that the 
frantic follies of his last years were the re 
sult of disease, and not a revelation of long 
hidden moral unsoundness. No more strik 
ing figure has ever appeared in English poli- 
tics, and if he could have passed from the 
scene ar an earlier period, his name would 
probably have been put without difficulty, 
when the passions of the Irish question had 
subsided, on the roll of illustrious British 
public men. 


BALLOT REFORM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Last spring neither party in Pennsylvania 
was disposed to disregard the popular de- 
mand for a ballot which should be both se 
cret and impartially furnished to every 
voter. Yet the uncertainties of the politi- 
cal situation were such that the Repub 


lican Legislature passed, and the Demo , 


cratic Governor approved, a ballot bill 
whose operation was deferred until after 
March 1, 1892—that is, until after the 
next State and local elections, which would 
have furnished valuable experience, and 
would undoubtedly have secured a true bal 
lot reform at the next Presidential election. 
Moreover, the “‘practical politicians” inserted 
in the bill a provision that any voter might 
declare that, by reason of disability, he de 
sired the assistance of a qualified voter in 
the voting compartment where he was to 
prepare his ballot. The Dill also allows 
watchers, with their pol)-list and challenge 
marks, so that it guarantees little more secre- 
cy than at present. As the Legislature does 
not meet in regular session again until after 
the next Presidential election, the Ballot 
Law will stand unless the Constitution of 
the State is changed in the meantime, This 
contingency was foreseen by the labor 
leaders ; and, by their agitation, a bill was 
passed by the same Legislature of 1891, 
calling upon the people to vote for or 
against a Constitutional Convention, and at 
the same election to choose delegates to sit 
in the Convention, if called. 

The Convention of 1873 introduced into 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania two pro- 
visions which are now objected to as op- 
posed to the secrecy of the ballot, and con- 
sequently to ballot reform. These were the 
numbering of the ballots as received by the 
election officers, and the provision that no 
voter should be deprived of his right to vote 
by reason of his not being registered in ad- 
vance of the election. The dangers then 
most prominent beipg the stuffing of 
ballot-boxes and the personation of votera— 
no member of that Convention seems to 
have thought of any more efficient remedy 
than positive identification of the voter and 
his ballot by the above means—and by 
making the election districts small, so that 
the voters might know each other, Asa re 
sult of these provisions, ballot-box-stuffing 
and personation have been changed {ato 
intimidation and bribery. To prevent the 
old evils and suppress the new now seems 
possible only by requiring previous regis- 
tration and a secret ballot. Without a popu- 
lar awakening, however, there can be no bal- 
lot reform in Pennsylvania for the next two or 
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three years, By that time the now domi- 
nant party will have such a small majority 
as to be upon its good behavior. For this 
contingency, the astute managers of the Re- 
publican party have provided by a plank in 
the present party platform, promising that 
if the people do not call a convention, the 
Legislature will submit an amendment to ac- 
complish the desired reform. The Demo- 
cratic platform-maker, with less shrewdness, 
has suggested that, if a convention be called, 
the delegates ought to feel themselves 
pledged to consider merely the one question 
of ballot reform. But no such pledge isa 
part of the platform. 

The necessity for calling a convention to 
amend the State Constitution does not arise 
from the absence of the usual clause au- 
thorizing the Legislature to submit amend- 
ments to the people. There was such an 
omission in the Constitution of 1790, as a 
kind of recoil from the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1776; but in 1838 the present 
provision was added, which prevents the 
Legislature from proposing amendments to 
the State Constitution ‘‘oftener than once in 
five years,” This restraint is now operative, 
as the prohibition amendment was submitted 
by the Legislature in 1889, and, being left 
to its fate, was of course defeated by the 
active efforts of the liquor interest. 

There is, nevertheless, no restraint upon 
the calling of a convention as often as the 
Legislature may choose, the people having 
merely the choice of delegates. This was 
the Democratic plan in the last Legislature, 
and had the merit of securing a convention. 
But the Legislature passed the Republican 
bill, which submits at one election the two 
questions, whether there shall be a conven- 
tion, and, if so, who shall compose it. On 
the Democratic side of both houses it was 
objected that the double election on one day 
would compel candidates to work for election 
to an office which might never exist, whereas 
the effect ought to have been to make the can- 
didates active promoters of the Convention. 
As a matter of fact, they have expressed no 
views whatever upon the method of amend- 
ing the Constitution; nor have the news- 
papers considered it worth their while to dis- 
cuss what form the amendment of the Con- 
stitution to secure ballot reform shall take. 
The silence of the press is the less excusable, 
as the question of amendment must come 
up, if not now, then in the near future. 


The Constitution may be amended by 
simply striking out the compromises of 
1878, thus returning to the requirements of 
1790 and 1838 (without going further back), 
that ‘‘ all elections shall be by ballot.” This 
would leave the Legislature free to intro- 
duce the Australian system. Such seems 
to have been the thought of the Republi- 
cans in their ballot bill, which finaliy be- 
came a law, for, in the section where 
secrecy was sought after by sealing up 
the number required to be placed upon 
the ballot by the Constitution of the State, 
there is a proviso that no number shall be 
placed on the ballot after the Constitution 
ceases to require such numbering. Still 
another course is practicable: An article 
might be inserted in the Constitution fixing 





even the details of an election, if the restric- 
tion upon the submission of amendments by 
the Legislature were taken off. This would 
obviate the necessity of calling a convention, 
and would escape the peril of throwing open 
the whole Constitution to the tinkering of 
a convention called expressly for one pur- 
pose. 


** SOCIALS.” 


In these days of sociological study, when 
the babits of all forms of civilized and un- 
civilized society are made the subject of spe- 
cial investigation, it is surprising that so 
little scientific attention has been given to 
those manifestations of the gregarious instinct 
of Americans which are called ‘‘ socials,” or 
“‘sociables.” Most observers of life and read- 
ers of the country press have been vaguely 
aware of these phenomena, and some have 
doubtless been struck by their rapid spread 
in new forms throughout the land, so that 
‘“*Pink Teas” and ‘‘ Apron Socials” now 
figure frequently in the reports of the doings 
of the gay world. But what was needed 
was some skilled and patient investigator 
who should study the facts at close range, 
and bring order into this confused province 
of human knowledge. Such a person has 
been found, we are glad to say, and the 
manual on the subject which she has publish- 
ed in Chicago, under the title ‘Socials,’ comes 
nearer filling ‘‘ a long-felt want ” than many 
of the more pretentious works of sociolo- 
gists. It is true thatshe writes as the ardent 
advocate and propagator of ‘‘ socials,”’ rather 
than as their dispassionate critic; but she gives 
a full classification and explanation of them, 
including some vurieties invented by her- 
self, and so throws a great deal of light upon 
a very dark subject. 

Her most general definition of a ‘‘ social” 
is that it is ‘‘one of the commonest means 
by which different societies seek to raise 
money.” She also notes the fact that peo- 
ple are ‘‘less charitably inclined, less pub- 
lic-spirited than they used to be; every 
season they become more exacting as to the 
amount of amusement furnished for the 
money. . . . Consequently, from all 
over the country, arises the cry: ‘ What 
can we get up that shall be new and 
entertaining ?’” Havingthus clearly pointed 
out the demand for the inventive purveyor 
of “socials,” she proceeds to lay down cer- 
tain general principles by which that im- 
portant functionary must be guided. The 
first is, that ‘‘the character of those who 
are to form the audience must be taken 
into consideration.” As she justly ob- 
serves, a ‘‘Shaksperian carnival” is ‘‘ de- 
lightful,” but would be voted ‘stupid 
by one who had never read Shakspere.”’ 
In like manner ‘‘An_ Evening with 
Browning ” would scarcely be enjoyed by 
those who, having ‘‘ read and studied ali 
day, want to be amused, and will be more 
likely to spend their money where they can 
have a good time without much mental ef- 
fort.” Hence arises the necessity for such 
mentally non-fatiguing substitutes as the 
**C Social,” the ‘‘ Crazy Social,” and the 
‘* Phantom Social,” all of which, with a 





great many others, are elaborately explained 
by the author. 

Take the ‘‘ Palette Social” as a specimen: 
‘Each gentleman paid twenty-five cents, 
and received a palette cut from white card- 
board, to which a small lead-pencil was tied 
with narrow ribbon. On the palette were 
the words, ‘ Supper for two’ in fancy letters, 
and along one side of it were figures from 1 
to 20. The gentlemen were then taken to an- 
other room, where attendants wrapped them 
in sheets, and tied masks over their faces, 
completely disguising them; then a tiny card, 
just large enough to hold one or two figures, 
was fastened to the drapery ofeach. The la- 
dies were required to pay ten cents each, which 
entitled them to a card similar to those fast- 
ened to the gentlemen, They were then told 
that they would find a package in the next 
room marked by a card bearing a number 
corresponding to that which they held... . 
The lady was obliged to remove the mask 
from the face of her ‘package’ as 
soon as she found it, and he then acted 
as her escort for the rest of the evening.” 
Now, before the unthinking reader pro- 
nounces a hasty judgment upon the fore- 
going, let him pause to reflect how many 
important principles of the art of social 
converse it illustrates. ‘‘ One of the most 
necessary elements,” says our author, ‘‘ is 
surprise.” There can be no uestion 
about that result—at least upon a mind 
not made dlasé by a long experience 
of ‘‘socials.” Moreover. this ‘‘ surprise ” 
at once ‘‘ rendered impossible the restraint 
so often noticeable at such gatherings.” 
The ‘‘ Palette Social” also meets in the 
finest way another requirement of the art, 
which is, our expounder tells us: ‘‘ Do not 
be afraid to be silly.” A doubt occurs to 
us, however, very likely due to our igno- 
rance, whether there is not here a violation 
of that other canon implied in the author's 
assertion, ‘‘A person with any regard for 
comfort will not go asecond time to a place 
where he has once been made nearly wild.” 


Only secondary to the main object of 
raising money, a great aim of ‘‘socials”’ is, 
we are told, to do away with ‘awful 
pauses ” and ‘‘stiffness.” An effective way 
of getting rid of those undesirable features 
is furnished by the ‘‘ Conundrum Social,” 
in which the gentlemen draw conundrums 
from one box and the ladies the an- 
swers from another, and then “the gen- 
tleman must find the lady who holds the 
answer to his conundrum, and pay for 
her supper.” There is a hint here also for 
those who deplore the decay of conversation 
as a fine art, since ‘the delightful part of 
this arrangement is that in his search he is 
obliged to enter into conversation with many 
different ladies,” and thus ‘‘ the scene at 
once becomes animated.” If ‘‘stiffness” can- 
not be avoided in this way, the experimenter 
is advised to try a ‘‘ Brown Tea,” at the con- 
clusion of which the ladies are placed *‘behind 
a curtain, with their feet only in view,” 
and auctioned off to ‘‘charitably inclined 
young men who will buy a supper for 
them.” If all else fails, resort should be 
had to the ‘‘Apron Sociul,” in which the 
gentlemen hem aprons, the most successful 
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seamster being voted a prize by the ladies. 
‘“‘The more comical the prize is, the better. 
A pumpkin pie, baked in the largest drip- 
ping-pan in the neighborhood, is usually 
hailed with delight, and so is a popcorn ball 
as large as a water-pail.” 


In spite of her aversion to the literary ‘‘so- 
cials,” as being too intellectually exhausting, 
our mentor provides for one ‘‘ Authors’ So- 
cial.” She admits that this ‘‘ requires con- 
siderable preparation,” but thinks it ne 
cessary to pander occasionally to ‘‘ those 
who prefer to have a little instruction with 
their amusement.”” Those exceptional people 
are to be gratified by the impersonation of a 
“few well-known authors.” She suggests as a 
“good company”—‘‘good,” we suppose, for 
the desired combination of ‘‘instruction’ and 
‘‘amusement”—‘‘ Dickens, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Mark Twain, Bill Nye, Josiah Allen's 
wife, Amelia Rives, and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps.” After the ‘‘actors” have made 
themselves up ‘‘tolook as nearly as possible 
like the authors whom they personate,” they 
are to go on with a ‘‘dialogue” which 
‘‘should be prepared and committed to 
memory. This,” it is conceded, ‘‘may seem 
a difficult task to many, but it is not, if 
begun aright.” The way to begin aright 
is, it seems, ‘‘if there is a funny incident in 
the life of one author, another tells it as a 
good joke on him.” Thus we suppose it 
would be the thing for Josiah Allen’s wife 
to twit Tennyson with becoming a lord, in 
spite of having expressed his preference 
for a kind heart over a coronet. Read- 
ings of ‘‘something which they have writ- 
ten, and a song or two may be introduced,” 
and the only stipulation in regard to the 
‘‘conversations” is that they should be ‘‘natu- 
ral and lively.” Even after all precautions 
are taken, the warning is given that the ‘‘ au- 
dience . . . may not enjoy a whole eve- 
ning devoted to authors. . . . Do not 
think because the literary entertainment is 
good and ought to be liked, that it must and 
shall be.” Consequently, you are to experi- 
ment upon your audience with a minute 
dose of ‘‘authors,” and, if they do not 
seem to like it, then ‘‘have simple refresh- 
ments, followed by general conversation or 
games.” 

We are unable to go into the delights of 
the ‘‘ Cap Social,” the ‘‘ Basket Social,” the 
“*Mother Goose Social,” the ‘‘ Mum Socfal,” 
the ‘‘ Quaker Social,” and the many other 
fascinating varieties described in the manu- 
al. What we have written will at least serve 
to show that the future of American society 
is secure. When such forms of social inter- 
course as those explained here are in com- 
mon and growing use in large sections of 
our country, it can no longer be truth- 
fully said that the American Philistine 
leads a life of ‘‘ hideousness and immense 
ennui,” as Matthew Arnold asserted to be 
the case with the British Philistine, the heir 
of the Puritans and their theory of life. 
That writer is dead, unfortunately, and so it 
must be left to some other pen than his to 
write a description of the brilliance of the 
American “social,” which will rival his fa- 
mous account of society in the salons of 
France. 





SWISS AND AMERICAN CONSTITUTION- 
ALISM. 


Lonpon, September 23, 1591. 


NoTHinG is more notewortby than the at- 
tention which of recent years publicists in 
both England and America bave directed to 
the Swiss Constitution. Twenty (or even ten) 
years back no English writer, except Mr. 
Freeman, knew anything about Swiss politics, 
and not the least among the many services the 
author of the ‘History of Federal Govern- 
ment’ has rendered to the English people on 
both sides of the Atlantic is his having at last 
taught the world that Switzeriand possessed 
many things of interest besides her mountains. 
The ‘Swiss Confederation’ of Sir Francis 
Adams, the lectures of Prof. Moses, Mr. Vin- 
cent’s lucid essay on ‘ State and Federal Gov- 
ernment in Switzerland,’ are all signs that 
Prof. Freeman’s teaching has at last borne 
fruit, and that thoughtful men, especiaily in 
America, are now resolved to study the his- 
tory and the institutions of a State which, 
according to the way you look at the matter, 
may be called either the oldest or the newest 
ot Federal governments, 

It is natural and desirable that the jurists of 
America should explore with special care the 
intricate Federal system of Switzerland. They 
have some advantages as students which can 
not be possessed either by Engiisb or by French 
observers, The resemblances between the 
Federalism of America and the Federalism of 
Switzerland are striking and obvious; they 
cannot possibly escape the notice of any one 
who knows the history or takes part in the 
public life of the United States. The analo- 
gies between the history of the two Federa- 
tions are full of curiosity andinstruction, The 
struggle between the Catholic and the Pro 
testant Cantons has a real affinity tothe strug- 
gle between the South and the North. In both 
countries a body of States representing what 
must be called retrograde political ideas beld 
their own for a length of time with mar- 
vellous success against States of far greater 
power, which were the representatives of mo- 
dern progress and enlightenment, ‘The dis- 
putes about the common territories oddly re- 
cal) certain phases of the conflict between the 
free States and the slave States, The Sonder- 
bund antici; ated secession. Dufour’s strategy 
was in its way quite as remarkable as Grant's; 
the week’s campaign which, contrary to the 
expectation of the best-informed European 
statesmen, finally crushed the Sonderbund, 
was as decisive in its way as the years of civil 
war which ended in the destruction of the 
Confederacy. 

The institutions of Switzerland, again, may 
be called a reduced copy of the American 
Commonwealth. The Cantons are only States 
called by another name. The doctrine of 
State rights is at least as well understood in 
the Confederacy as int the United Statea In 
Switzerland, even more tban in America, the 
whole working of the Government and the 
political life of the nation depend upon the 
constant effort to maintain an elaborate and 
very artificial balance between the supremacy 
of the nation and the semi-sovereignty—if 
jurists will pardon the term—of States, such 
as Lucerne, Geneva, or Zurich, The Swiss 
Federal Assembly is in some points of view an 
intended imitation of Congress: we may safely 
assert that the Swiss would never have tried a 
bicameral system but for the influence of 
American example, that the Council of States 
owes its existence to admiration for the 
American Senate, and that the creation of the 
Federal Court was, if not caused, yet greatly 
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aided, by the higb reputation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. When we add to 
all this that in Switgerland, as in America, 
demecratic institutions and habits of an ex- 
treme type are combined with Federal institu- 
tions, we need not wonder that American 
jurists should devote special attention to a 
country where an American may find himself 
at home, 


Yet, to speak the truth, | am inclined to 
think that the real, and, still more, the super- 
ficial, similarities between the Swiss and the 
American commonwealths are likely to prove 
a snare in the path of Americans bent on un- 
derstanding not only the form, which is a 
comparatively easy thing, but, what is a far 
more difficult niatter, the spirit of Swiss poli- 
ticallifa. For the points of difference between 
the two democratic federations are, though 
not as salient as their points of resemblance, 
at least as remarkable, and are more funda- 
mental It were greatly to be wished, then, 
that American jurists, whose labers will, if 
well directed, bear rich fruit, should, in their 
study of Switseriand, bear in mind the fea 
tures in which the Swiss Confederacy and the 
United States throw light on each ether by 
way of contrast rather than of difference 

The consiitutions of both countries are Fede 
ral democracies, but while American democra- 
cy ts founded on traditions and ideas common 
to the whole Engli b peo le, Swiss democracy 
is founded on historical conditions and on con- 
ceptions of government and law common to 
the whole of Continental Europa Master the 
idea that the Swiss Confederacy is the one 
completely developed and completely success 
ful democracy of the Continental type, while 
the United States is the one completely de- 
veloped and ; reéminently successful democra 
cy of the English type, and you bave the clue 
to mysteries in Swiss institutions which are 
often overlooked, but which, if noted, always 


perplex the English or the American ob’ 


server. in making this remark, let me add at 
once that | have not the presumption either 
to assert or to beileve that wherever 
Swiss customs or laws deviate from the 
Anglo-Saxon type they are defective’ The 
institutions of the English people are no more 
perfect than the institutions of other nations 
Swiss statesmen may learn, as indeed they 
have learned, much that is valuable from the 
experience of England and of the United 
States Englishmen and Americans may 
learn, though perhaps they have not yet 
learned, from the experience and institutions 
of the Swiss Confederacy. But neither Eng- 
lishmen nor Americans will gain a know- 
ledge which it is of importance they should 
acquire, unless they recognize the fact that, 
in spite of superficial appearances to the con- 
trary, the Swiss commonwealth is no copy of 
the American commonwealth. 


To see that this is so, it is enough to note the 
idea which underlies all the political institu- 
tions of the English people on both sides the 
Atlantic. This idea is nothing else than the 
supremacy of fixed law. In England, no less 
than in the United States, every official is—in 
reality, however much the fact may be die- 
guised in England by fictions—bound by law, 
and, one may say, by very rigid law. What 
is of even more consequence than this, all the 
rights of individuals, both as regards each 
other and towards the State, are regulated by 
law, and are ultimately definable in any given 
case by the courts. The question, for in- 
stance, which is at this moment exercising the 
minds and exciting the passions of thousands 
of Englishmen—whether the Salvation Army 
may march with bands of music through East- 
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bourne on a Sunday—is from an English, as it 
would te, did the same difficulty arise at New 
York,from the American, point of view, a mere 
question of law. 1's decision depends, unless 
Parliament should intervene and change the 
law, upon the correct interpretation of one or 
two sections ina local act of Parliament. Tbere 
ie, strictly speaking, no room for compromise, 
What may be the discretion of the Eastbourne 
magistrates—itself a question of law—or how 
this discretion, should it exist, may in the pre- 
sent condition of Eastbourne be most wisely 
exercised, are questions on which I have no 
means of forming an opinion. One thing is 
certain: neither the Queen, nor the Prime 
Minister, nor the Home Secretary, nor any 
official whatever, bas a right to suspend the 
execution or override the terms of the law 
which at the present moment governs the 
right of meeting on Sundays at Eastbourne. 
The rights or the wrongs of the Salvationists, 
as of their opponents, are determinable by liti- 
gation; they are not determinable by diplo- 
macy or negotiation, 

Far otherwise is it in Switzerland. The Sal- 
vation Army thought well some years ago to 
** invade” Swiss territory. Their ‘‘campaign” 
excited some disturbance, and in certain Can- 
tons much indignation; many of the cantonal 
governments passed laws (which, from a Salva 
tionist point of view, might savor of persecu- 
tion) for the spppression of the Army’s open- 
air meetings, The Salvationists, like true 
Anglo-Saxons, stood upon their rights; they 
maintained that these laws were ‘*‘ unconstitu- 
tional” (in the American, not in the English, 
sense of that word); they applied to the Fede- 
ral Court, The jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court in the matter was contestable, The 
body to which the decision as to the rights 
of the Salvationists and as to the consti- 
tutionality of the cantonal laws, in fact, un- 
der the Swiss Constitution, belonged, was 
in reality the Federal Counci!, or, as 
we should say in England, the Cabinet. 
The Executive, therefore, issued a report ad- 
dressed, I conceive, to the Federal Assembly, 
which, in fact, decided the whole question. 
The judgment, if we may call it so, is very un- 
like the judgment of any English or American 
court, It is based partly on Jaw, but partly— 
and this is hardly concealed—on general con- 
siderations of policy, It determines, in effect, 
that the right of public meeting must in prin- 
ciple be maintained in favor of the Salva- 
tionists, but that this right must in practice 
be exercised with moderation, and that the 
cantonal laws which restrain the right of pub- 
lic meeting are, if looked at as pieces of per- 
manent legislation, unconstitutional, but if 
regarded as temporary regulations for the 
maintenance of order, are unobjectionable. 
The Salvationists, in short, are told that they 
must exercise their rights moderately, with 
out pushing them to extremes, The cantonal 
governments are told that, while they may 
slightly invade the strict rights of the Salva- 
tionists, they must not permanently subvert 
the privi'eges secured to all men by the Con- 
stitution. 

This way of dealing with a legal and politi- 
cal difficulty has a good deal to recommend it, 
but no court in England or America could 
deal with a question cf legal right in the man- 
ner in which the Swiss Cabinet have met the 
demands of the Salvationists and of their op- 
ponents, Certainly, neither in England nor in 
America would the Executive ever be called 
upon, as the Swiss Cabinet constantly is called 
upon, to exercise the functions of a court, and 
of a court governed partly by legal, partly by 
what I may term diplomatic, con:iderations, I 





have dwelt on this *‘ case of the Salvationists ” 
because it affords a typical instance of the 
working of Swiss institutions. The history of 
the recent movement in Ticino would, had I 
the space to follow it out, be equally illustra- 
tive of Swiss habits of political action. There 
again we should find that the Swiss Ministry 
or Cabinet—the terms are not correct, but 
they convey to my readers tetter than does 
any other language the nature of the Federal 
Council—dealt with a question of constitution- 
al law which threatened a dangerous political 
crisis, partly as a court, partly as an executive 
body, Legal rights were sacrificed, but order 
was preserved and a national danger was 
averted. The members of the Ministry may 
not be perfec.ly just judges, but they are sa- 
gacious administrators and astute diplomatists, 

If an Englishman is astonished at the free- 
dom with which the Swiss Executive mode- 
rates the operation of strict law, an American 
would, I conceive, though I speak with diffi- 
dence, be surprised at the liberties which the 
Swiss Executive will, if occasion requires, 
take with cantonal rights, Now at the bot- 
tom of the authority which Swiss democrats 
concede, both in theory and in practice, to the 
Cabinet lie apparently two ideas. The first 
is, that in a democracy the Executive govern- 
ment as truly represents the people as the 
Federal Assembly or the courts, and that 
there is, therefore, no special ground for 
jealously watching the action of the Govern- 
ment, The second is, that the rules of the 
Constitution, and indeed the Jaw of the land, 
is not the only expression of the will of the 
people; that therefore, when occasion requires, 
the Executive, which exists to carry into effect 
the will of the nation, may toa certain extent 
interfere with the operation of the law. Let 
me not be misunderstood, 1 do not assert that 
these ideas are either sound or unsound. It is 
clear enough that the democracy which enter- 
tains them may be exposed to dangers from 
which Englishmen or Americans are protected 
by the belief in law. My only contention is 
that there ideas, or notions like them, influ- 
ence the Swiss, and give to the institutions of 
Switzerland a character essentially different 
from institutions created by the Engli-h 
people, 

If we leave fora mcment the spirit and come 
to some of the details of Swiss constitutional- 
ism, we shall find that the arrangements of the 
Confederacy are weak or defective just where 
the institutions of the United States are strong, 
and that the institutions of Switzerland are 
strong just where the institutions of the United 
States are or seem to be weak. 


The Swiss Council of States, for example, 
was made in avowed imitation of the Ameri- 
can Senate. The statesmen of ’48 expected 
that the Council would be the most influential 
part of the whole Federal Government, Expe- 
rience has entirely belied their expectations, 
The Council of States has never, since its crea- 
tion, teen able to occupy anything like the 
position of the American Senate. For this 
failure many causes may be given; one is of 
itself sufficient to explain, The Council does 
not exercise any special functions; one might 
almost say that there is no reason for its ex- 
istence, except, of course, the general reasons, 
some of them strong enough, which may al- 
ways be urged in favor of the bicameral sys- 
tem, 

The Federal Court, again, suffers a good 
deal by the comparison which its name pro- 
vokes with the Supreme Court of the United 
States, It is, indeed, a most respectable trie 
bunal, and, what is a matter of great conse- 
quence, the course of events since '48 has in- 





creased, and probably mav yet increase, its 
authority. Mr. Vincent, whose judgment on 
such a matter ought to be treated with great 
respect, apparently expects that the Federal 
Court will by degrees come to occupy some- 
thing more like the position of the American 
judiciary. Whether this expectation is well 
founded seems, to an observer uninfluenced by 
American traditions, very doubtful. That 
new functions will as time goes on be dis- 
charged by the Federal Court is probable or 
even certain; that it will ever exert an autho- 
rity like that wielded by the Supreme Court is 
improbable, and this for more than one reason. 
The Federal Court bas no independent means 
of enforcing itsown judgments, For this pur- 
pose it must rely, in the last resort, on the 
aid of the Federal Cabinet. Its judges are 
elected by the Federal Assembly, and elected 
for short terms; it cannot pronounce any en- 
actrnent of the Federal Assembly unconstitu- 
ti nal; it is in its own sphere overshadowed 
by the Cabinet. At the bottom of all these 
causes of weakness lies the fact, which is be- 
trayed by every page of Swiss history, that 
the Swiss people have never discriminated 
with anything like distinctness the functions 
of the Executive, of the Legislature, and of 
the Judiciary. If this di-crimination be, as 
most thinkers consider it is, a mark of pro- 
gress, the Swiss in this matter fall behind not 
only England and the United States, but other 
Continental countries, such, for example, as 
France or Italy, It is fair to add that this 
blending of judicial with executive functions 
has in Switzerland some recommendations; 
but, until the “division of powers” is recog- 
nized, the authority of the Federal Court is 
not likely to be greatly increased. 

Meanwhile, the Cabinet, or, to use the Swiss 
term, Federal Council, gains what the Court 
loses. No candid observer will assert that the 
American Presidency has been the most suc- 
cessful of the institutions created by the found- 
ers of the United States. But every one who 
has studied Swiss history and polities will te 
inclined to assert that the Council, or Cabinet, 
is the most successi{ul, as it is certainly the 
most original, among the institutions of Swit- 
zerland. The Cabinet, placed in office, as it is, 
by a vote of the Assembly, but not exposed to 
be dismissed from office by the body which 
has placed it in power, combines to a very 
great extent the advantages of a parliamen- 
tary Executive such as exists in England, and 
anon-parliamentary Executive such as exists 
in America, Switzerland is thus saved from 
the changes of administration and the fluctua- 
‘tions of y;olicy incident to cabinet govern- 
ment, and it is also saved from the conflicts, 
the excitement, and the intrigue which seem 
to be some of the evils that necessarily attend 
Presidential government. No democratic ex- 
ecutive has ever displayed anything like the 
permanence and the quiet business capacity of 
the Swiss Council. Political theorists urge, 
and possibly may urge with success, the sub- 
stitution for it of a body elected by direct 
popular vote. No argument is put forward in 
favor of this change except that the innova- 
tion is in accordance with so-calied democratic 
principles, This fact is of itself sufficient evi- 
dence of the sterling merits possessed by the 
Swiss Ministry. AN OBSERVER. 








Correspondence. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTIoN: 
Sir: It has been suggested in some quar- 
ters that it will be expedient to select the 
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next Speaker from the North or West, in or- 
der to avoid the cha: ge of sectionalism which 
would be levelled against the promised tariff 
bill if a Southern man should be chosen 
Speaker. It is alleged in support of this that 
the Mills Bill suffered from that cause. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that so im- 
portant a question as the election of the 
Speaker should be complicated by geograpbi- 
cal considerations, and for my part I cannot 
think that they are entitled to much weight. 
A few years ago, it was asserted that the 
Executive Department could not safely be in- 
trusted to the hands of a Democrat. As long 
as the experiment was untried, the argument 
was perhaps not without effect; but actual ex- 
perience completely exploded it. Whatever 
else may be said of the Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland, no one will again contend that the 
Government will be unpatriotically conducted 
either by him or by his party. The important 
practical consequences of this have been re- 
peatedly pointed out in the Nation. 

The Sy; eakership is an honor that justly falls 
to a party’s leader, regardiess of the situation 
of the district trom which he “ hails.” The 
very position of leader of a party, whose mem- 
bers in greater or Jess number represent every 
point of the compass, shows the quality of 
statesman as against that of local politician. 
For a party, then, inatime of perfect peace, 
security, and national unity to renounce its 
leader because he comes from a district which, 
a quarter of a century ago, fought for an 
idea which it has since been glad to abandon, 
were surely pusillanimcus in the extreme. 
The brave course is here, as elsewhere, the 
right course: the Speaker must be chosen on 
his merits. If he chance to be a Southern 
man, the effective way to silence insinuation 
is to prove by legislation that it is baseless. A 
tariff measure framed in the large spirit in 
which alone it should be conceived will for 
ever quiet apprehension on that score; where- 
ae, if the natural party leader is put aside for 
another recommended solely or chiefly by the 
accident of locality, the scare will remain 
available for future use. 

As far as my observation enables me to say, 
it seems to me that the Scuthern Democrats 
are disposed to pursue a wise and moderate 
course. To say the least, the conduct of the 
Northern Republicans in the last Congress 
was not so high-minded as to make it necessary 
to exclude the Southern Democrats from an 
other trial. [ dare say the Mills Bill was 
framed in as liberal and unselfish a syirit as 
the McKinley Bill. At all events, the charge 
of probable sectionalism comes with bad grace 
from those whose pet measure, so far from em- 
bodying the needs of even a section of the 
country, was dictated by a few grasping mer- 
chants and manufacturers, A, F. 

LOUISVILLE, October 3, 1891 





HYGIENE IN FRANCE, 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: The discussions in the Paris Academy 
of Medicine upon the causes and remedies for 
the stationary or diminishing character of the 
French population, as well as upon the leading 
questions of public sanitation, disease-preven- 
tion, and the loss of life due to the peculiar 
methods of infant farming, recently ended in 
the adoption of the appended resolutions 
This body rarely makes recommendations to 
the law-making power unsuccessfully, and it 
may be confidently expected that these mea- 
sures will shortly take effect, 

(i.) That in each department there be estab- 
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lished an asylum or refuge for the reception 
and care of women in the later months of 
pregnancy and in their accouchement. That, 
if so cesired, absolute secrecy be observed 
That there be an office to give succor and aid 
to persons unable to procure proper care for 
themselves and infants. 

(2.) That the law of December 23, 1874, for 
the protection of infants, be revised in some of 
its provisions, and notably that relating to 
* lélevage mercenaire,” in order that infants 
may not henceforth be left without the super- 
vision and care of the parents. 

(3.) That vaccination and revaccination be 
made obligatory. 

(4.) As this law is of national importance 
(it has been recently adopted), the Academy 
recommends that vaccination and revaccina- 
tion be encouraged and facilitated by all pos- 
sible means at all times, and notably so when 
departments are advised of the appearance of 
indications of variola by the State Council of 
Hygiene, because, contrary to popular preju 
dice, vaccination and revaccination are the 
surest means of arresting the spreai of :ma)!l 
pox and stamping it out of existence. 

(5) That all school-children be vaccinated 
and revaccinated, as all soldiers and sailors 
are. 

(6) That a vaccination service be organized 
throughout the country, without charge to 
the people, a day being fixed upon for the 
o; eration, which is to be performed as seems 
necessary. 

(7.) That smallpox cases be isolated in all 
instances, in hospitals and elsewhere. 

(8.) Tbat municipalities, prefects, and the 
powers that exist in communes be given suffi 
cient authority by law to correct at once all 
insanitary conditions, and particularly to 
procure the supply of pure water without the 
admixture of sewage ard surface contamina- 
tions. 

The Academy has three times in the last ten 
years voted in favor of obligatory vaccina- 
tion and revaccination. Many other public- 
health questions were under discussion, par- 
ticularly measures looking to the prevention 
of typhoid and the commonly prevalent infee- 
tious diseases, the nuruber of lives that could 
thus be saved annually, aggregating, it is 
estimated, upwards of 150,000; but the above 
measures were the principal ones formulated 
and urgently pressed upon the attention of 
the French Parliament. 

C. A. SIFGFRIED 

NEwroRT, October 8, 1891. 





THE WASHINGTON CONNECTION. 


To THE Eprror oF Tre Nation: 

Siz: Among the Washington papers in the 
possession of the Government I found the fol- 
lowing letter, which may lead to some further 
discoveries in the English records on the 
Washington family. The emigrant Lawrence 
had married in England Mary Jones, and had 
by her one daughter, Mary. It was to this 
daughter that the letter was written. By a 
second wife Lawrence had a son John, the 
writer of the letter, and Ann. Mary married 
Edward Gibson of Hawnes, and Mr. Henry F. 
Waters gives me the following information: 
‘““He was vicar of that parish, as his father 
(of same name) bad been before him. She prob 
ably died before her husbacd,if I draw the right 
inference from his will, which does not men- 
tion a wife. This will is of Edward Gib 
son of Hawnes, minister, 6:h January, 1723; 
proved 17th June, 1782. . . . The Aunt 
Howard mentioned in the letter may have been 
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Martha Washington, youngest sister of the two 
emigrants to Virginia, who herself was a-sist- 
ed by her eldest brother, Col. Join Washbieg 
ton, to remove to Virginia.” This last inei- 
dent is to be found in Col, John’s will, printed 
in my ec mpilation of Washington willa I 
would add that the letter is not an original, 
but a copy, sent to Washington when he was 
President by a descendant of this Mary Gib- 
son. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to add to the information it conveya 
WoRTHINGTON C. Foun, 
RROOKLYN, October 6, 1801. 


VIRGINIA, June y® 22d, 1009, 
Dear & Loving Sister, 

1 bad the happiness to see a Letter which 
you sent to my Aunt Howard, who died about 
a year and a half ago; | had heard of you by 
her before, but could not tell whether vou 
were alive or not, it was truly great Joy to 
bear that | bad such a relation alive as your 
self; not having any such a one by my Fa 
ther’s side as yourself. My Father had one 
Daughter by my Mother, who died when she 
Was very young, before my remembrance. My 
Mother had three daughters when my Fa’ her 
married her, one died jast winter, and left 
tour or tive children, the other two are 
alive & married and have had several 
children. My Mother married another man 
after my Father, who spent all, so that | 
had not the value of twenty shiilings of mv 
Father’s estate, I being the youngest & 
therefore the weakest, which generally comes 
off short. Bat | thank Gotmy Fortune has 
been pretty good since, as Ll bave got a kind 
and loving wife, by whom I bave bad three 
sons and a daughter, of which I have buried 
my daughter and one sen. | am afraid I 
shall never have the happiness of seeing you, 
since it has pleased God to set us at such a dis 
tance, but hoping to hear from vou br all on 
portunities, which vou shall assuredly do from 
him that is 

Your ever loving Brother 
till deatt 
Jxo WasnineTon, 

If you write to me direct yours to me in 
Stafford ceunty, on Potomack River in Vir- 
ginia. Vala 
To Mre. Mary Gibson, living at Hawne’'s in 

Bedfs. These sent with cara 





A CAST COLLECTION CATALOGUE 
To tar Enrror or Tue Natron: 

£1rr: L have been favored with a copy of the 
‘Tentative Lists of Objects Desirable for a 
Celection of Casts,’ privately printe d bry the 
Committee of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. These ‘tentative lists” enume 
rate a mass of repretz~tions which, when 
brought together, would compose the richest 
museum of casts in the whole world. The an- 
nouncement of such a noble enterprise can 
only be greeted with warm reeognition, It is 
now too late for the United States to institute 
galleries rivalling the British Museum, the 
Utfizi, or the Louvre; and the money which 
could be spent on the purchase of second- 
rate originals cannot be better employed 
than in forming large collections of casts. 
The New York collection, if completed, would 
stand unrivalled, and it is not very difficult to 
make it so. The museums of Europe will cer- 
tainly give every assistance in their power 
towards the fulfilment of that scheme. I am 
certain that it will benefit archmologists of all 
countries by the facility it will give them of 
obtaining in the r turn casts and photographs, 
Aliow me to ex»ress the wish that, at the 
same time, a very detailed catalogue be put in 
type, stating once for all the whole literature 
of every monument, and accompanying each 
of them with a pen-and-ink drawing taken 
from photographs, in the style of the excellent 
illustrations now appearing in the Archaolo- 
gischer Anzeiger. A catalogue of that sort 
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would be simply invaluable, and would open 
4 new era in the study of plastic art. 
Truly yours, SaLoMOn REINACH, 
Keener of the Museum at St, Germain, 
Paris, September 22, 1891, 


Notes. 


Dopp, Meap & Co. extend their ‘* Makers of 
America Series” this fall with biographies 
of Robert Fulton, by Prof. R. H. Thurston of 
Cornell ; Sam Houston, by Henry Bruce; Sir 
William Johnson, by the Rev. W. E. Griffis; 
De Bienville, by Grace King ; Cotton Mather, 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell ; Thomas Hooker, 
by the Rev. Geo. L. Walker; and John 
Winthrop, by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. 
The same firm initiate a ‘‘ Portia Series,” for 
girls and women, and announce the following 
titles: ‘ Chats with Girls on Self-Culture,’ by 
Eliza Chester ; ‘The Art of Eotert: ining,’ by 
Mrs, M. E. W. Sherwood ; and ‘ Physical De- 
velopment and Exercise for Women,’ by Dr. 
Mary Taylor Bissell. They bave nearly ready 
the fifth and concluding volume of Mr. James 
£chouler’s ‘ History of the United States,’ end- 
ing with the civil war, and wi. publish a re- 
vised edition of Fergusson’s ‘ History of the 
Modern Styles of Architecture,’ and the same 
author’s ‘Indian and Eastern Architecture’ ; 
‘Prison Life during the Revolution,’ by the 
Duchesse de Duras; and ‘Short Studies in 
Literature,’ by Hamilton W. Mabie. In prepa- 
ration are a new edition of the ‘€chool for 
Scandal,’ illustrated by Mr. Frank M,. Gregory, 
and also a selection of ‘Charles Lamb’s Dra- 
matic Essays’ in the Giunta Series, 

Longmans, Green & Co, are just about to is- 
sue ‘Epoch Maps Illustrating American 
History,’ by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard; and ‘Seas and Lands,’ Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s account of bis recent travels. 

‘Laboratory Practice,’ by Prof. J. P. Cooke 
of Harvard, is in the press of D, Appleton & 
Co. 

James Pott & Co. announce ‘ Beautiful 
Thoughts from Henry Drummond,’ selected 
and arranged by Elizabeth Cureton; and 
* Moral Theology,’ based on the ‘Summa Theo- 
logis’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, by the Rev. 
J. J. Elmendorf of Racine College. 

Macmillan & Co, have been appointed spe- 
cial agents in this country of the London firm 
of George Bell & Sons, whose publications in- 
clude the well-known ‘ Bohn’s Libraries,” 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we are to 
have ‘Three Episodes in Massachusetts His- 
tory,’ by Charles Francis Adams; ‘ Betty 
Alden,’ a new tale of Plymouth Colony, by 
Mrs. Jane G. Austin; ‘ Colonial Furniture of 
New England,’ by Dr, Irving Whitall Lyon; 
and ‘The Land of the Lingering Snow,’ an 
outdoor book by Frank Bolles, Secretary of 
Harvard University. They have just issued 
at a reduced price the annotated edition of 
‘Sberidan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal,’ published eight years ago 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Roberts Bros, will publish ‘The Lovers’ 
Year-Book of Poetry,’ compiled by Horace P. 
Chandler. 

D. Lothrop Co. have in hand ‘ Birddom,’ by 
Leander S, Keyser. 

Ginn & Co, will issue during the present 
month ‘Straight Road to Cesar: A Latin 
Lesson-Book for Beginners,’ by George W. 
Waite and George H. White; and a ‘ Reference 
History of the United States,’ by Hannah A, 
Davidson. 

In December, W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston, 
expect to bring out a ‘ Memoir of Rufus Ellis,’ 

















including selections from his journals and let- 
ters. 

We understand that Mr. Goldwin Smith bas 
enlarged, and recast in the form of a biogra- 
phical essay, his two reviews of the Life of 
Wiliam Lloyd Garrisonin Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine on the successive appearance of the two 
halves of the work in question. The book, 
which will still be of moderate compass, will 
appear shortly. 

A Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster, by 
Eugene Coleman Savidge, may soon be ex- 
pected from J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Chapman & Hall, London, announce a new 
work on Dickens, ‘ A Week’s Tramp in Dick- 
ens-Jand, together with Personal Reminiscences 
of the ‘Inimitable Boz” therein collected,’ 
by William R. Hughes, More than 100 iilus- 
trations are to lend attraction to the volume, 
from the designs of Maclise, H. K. Browne, 
Langton, and others, 

A new firm of publishers in London, Law- 
rence & Bullen, announce a new series of the 
poets, to be called ‘‘ The Muses’ Library,” and 
to begin with a two-volume edition of der- 
rick, prepared by Mr. A, W. Pollard, with a 
preface by Mr. Swinburne. 

The same firm also announce two books like- 
ly to interest alldramaticcollectors, The first 
is the famous theatrical poem, ‘The Rosciad’ 
of Charles Churci.ill, edited and aunotated by 
Mr. Robert W. Lowe, to whom we already 
owe adnirable editions of Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ 
and Doran’s ‘Annals of the English Stage.’ 
It will be adorned by eight full-page portraits, 
The second book is a volume of collected criti- 
cisms of the contemporary theatre in London 
by Mr. Joseph Knight, the dramatic critic of 
the Atheneum, Itis called ‘ Theatrical Notes: 
A Contribution towards a History of the Mo- 
dern English Stage.’ Mr. Knight has also un- 
der way the biography of Garrick for Mr. 
Archer’s series of ‘* English Actors.” 

The Dunlap Society has in press and nearly 
ready to issue to its members an account of 
‘The Private Life of William E. Burton,’ by 
Mr. William L, Keese, author of the authoriz- 
ed biography of the comedian-manager. This 
will be followed towards the end of the year 
by a reprint from the pages of the Gentle 
man’s Magazine (the American Gentleman’s, 
which Burton edited in Philadelphia) of Bur- 
ton’s memoirs of the elder Wallack. The 
secretary of the Dunlap Society is now Mr. 
William Carey, No. 33 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York; and, for an annual subscrip- 
tion of $5, members receive three publications 
every year. 

Among the other books about the stage 
likely to be published this fall is Mr. Daven- 
port Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of the Drama,’ an- 
nounced nearly ten years ago. 

With the return of the holiday season, the 
Messrs, Putnam put forth a fresh issue of their 
pocket ‘‘ Literary Gems”—Irving’s ‘ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,’ the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ some 
of Browning’s Lyrics, Ruskin on Pre-Raphael- 
itism, Montaigne on the Education of Chil- 
dren, and three speeches on America delivered 
by John Bright during our civil war. This is 
undeniably a good assortment, and we only 
wish that the compass of these little books 
would have allowed admission of a fourth 
American syeech of Bright’s, in 1867, the most 
elevated of all in tone and the most finished in 
diction. His portrait, Montaigne’s, and Rus- 
kin’s embellish their respective volumes, The 
rest have fancy frontispieces. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ The Makers of Florence’ 
(Macmillan) has encountered a rare degree of 
popularity, baving now attained its third edi- 
tion in fifteen years, with five reissues, or re- 
prints, as the memorandum on the reverse of 





the title-page calls them, The last shape is a 
medium octavo, and the volume is dubbed 
** extra-illu:trated " in view of twenty full- 
page engraved reproductions of pictures by 
Florentine artists to be found in the churches 
or galleries of their city. These furnish a 
rather cold and pallid decoration, but are not 
out of keeping with the wood engravings in 
the text, which are not of a high order. The 
next stage of reproduction might fitly witness 
the abandonment of all the present illustra- 
tions, in favor either of pure photography or 
of such wood engraving as Mr. Cole could 
furnish, The present volume is elaborately 
bound, with a back of white canvas stamped 
with gilt and lettered in red 

By the side of the new edition of Dr, 
Holmes’s works, his publishers (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) have brought out, in one dainty 
volume, * The One-Hoss Shay, with its Compa- 
nion P.ems, How the Old Horse Won the Bet, 
and the Broomstick Train,’ Mr. Howard Pyle 
furnishing the pen-and-ink illustrations, An 
interval of more than thirty years separates 
the first and the last of these pieces—the one a 
purely intellectual, the other a purely poetic 
conceit: logic ver-us metaphor. Mr. Pyle’s 
drawings possess his u-ual cleverness, but occa- 
sionally seem to have less than justice done 
them in the ‘‘process” or the printing. The 
vignette on p. 29 is in the spirit of Bewick, for 
all that the execution is in black line and not 
in white, . 

The Historical Printing Club of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has just reprinted its second Revolu- 
tionary orderly book, viz., that of the Mary- 
land Loyalist Regiment. This was kept by 
Capt. Caleb Jones from June 18, 1778, to Oc- 
tober 12, 1778, and comprehends the evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, the march across the 
Jerseys, and the cantonment on Long Island, 
where the book was ultimately found, 
Its value lies in its supposed uniqueness so far 
as Loyalist regiments are concerned, and in its 
preserving Gen. Howe’s orders after July 
5. Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has _ edited 
and annotated this record. The most emi- 
nent name in the list of officers is 
that of Phiiip Barton Key, uncle of the 
author of ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Anotber and more important memorial of 
the Loyalists is the Rev. Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton’s ‘The Church of England in Nova 
Scotia and the Tory Clergy of the Revolution’ 
(Thomas Whittaker), The Diocese of Nova 
Scotia, Mr. Eaton points out, ‘* owes its exist- 
ence to the Tories of the Revolution” who mi- 
grated thither, and is now the oldest colonial 
diceese of the Church of England. The au- 
thor is noticeably liberal, . fair-minded, and 
candid, as witness his admission regarding the 
anti-Revolutionary attitude of the Episcopal 
clergy, his comments on the sectarianism of 
King’s College, and his chapter on ‘* Other Re- 
ligious Bodies,” in which he says: ‘‘ It is proba- 
bly true that in late years the leading Dissent- 
ing bodies in Nova Scotia have often had minis- 
ters of greater ability, and sometimes of more 
thorough education, than the Church of Eng- 
land.” Mr, Eaton writes in an interesting 
way, condensing the fruit of much research, 
and his work is in every respect meritorious, 
It is rich in biographical sketches of the exiled 
clergy, the later bishops, distinguished lay- 
men, ang royal governors, We need hardly 
say that New Englanders in particular, along 
with New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians, will 
find here a part of their own history, enacted 
beyond their territory and under altered con- 
ditions, 

A good deal of conscientious research has 
gone into the making of ‘The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England,’ by Alice Morse Earle 
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(Scribners). Most unusual is the au'hor’s delv- 
ing in the records of scattered local churches, 
and more than one pear! does she find in those 
dust-heaps. Puritan Psalmody gets special at- 
tention, but the whole range of Sabbath ob- 
servance, at home and ‘‘in the great congre- 
gation,” is covered, and the grim, the curious, 
the cruel, and the saintly stud the pages, 
Mrs, Earle once more shows that Peters’s 
‘“‘Blue Laws” were, after all, only a sort of 
malicious codification of actual law and prac- 
tice. 

The second edition of Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte’s ‘ Evolution: Its Nature, its Evidences, 
and its Relation to Religious Thought’ (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) serves to mark, in its added 
chapter on the factors of evolution, the point 
most in debate since the first appearance of 
his work. Further new matter is found in the 
chapters on the Divine Immanency and on the 
Relation of Evolution to the Doctrine of the 
Christ. 

The will of John Washington, the emigrant, 
lately edited by Dr. J. M. Toner, has been ac- 
quired by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania for their collection. 

The current Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library (No, 86) devotes a section to Genealo- 
gy, beginning with a list of bibliographies, 
dictionaries, ete., and adding a list of serials, 
and lists of local and of family histories. 
These will be found valuabie.to any searcher. 

In Lincolnshire Notes and Queries for Octo- 
ber (Horncastle, Eng.), mention is made of an 
important work privately »rinted this year by 
Dr. George W. Marshall of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, cailed ‘ Parish Registers: A List of tho-e 
printed, or of which MS. copies exist in Public 
Collections, together with refere: ces to ex- 
tracts therefrom, printed and in manuscript.’ 
The Notes and Queries prints the list of allen 
tries relating to Lincolnshire, with references 
to volume and page of the late Col. Chester’s 
transcript from the note-books of the late Lora 
Monson and Arthur Staunton Larken. 

Mr. Stewart Culin, who has a genius for the 
investigation of what lies hidden under our 
noses, contributes to the July-September num- 
ber of American Folk-Lore a striking enume- 
ration and description of ‘‘ Street Games of 
Boys in Brooklyn,” whom we cannot suppose 
to be exceptionaily favored in this particular. 

“Tariffs and International Commerce” is 
the subject of a paper contributed by Prof. 
Shield Nicholson to the series on Britannic 
Confederation now being published in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. It is dis- 
tinctly favorable to the idea that a commer- 
cial union between Great Britain and her 
colonies is practicable. The only reason which 
he gives for this conclusion is the fact that 
fifty years ago the tariffs of the United King- 
dom were in a worse confusion than those of 
the colonies at the present day, and that now 
they are reduced to the simplest form. Then 
there were a thousand articles on which duties 
were coilected; now there are practically only 
four or five. The colonial tariffs number 
forty-two, and their variety can be iilus- 
trated by the following instances: ‘* Coals are 
free in 23 tariffs; in 11 they are charged 
specific duties, and in 8 ad-valorem. Salt is 
free in 13, it is charged specific duties in 21, 
and ad valorem duties in 8. The only article 
which is almost universa!ly free is manures, 
The principal reform which Prof. Nicholson 
presses upon the colonial statesmen is to 
abolish ‘‘ their general taxes on unenumerated 
articles, and—where enumeration means taxa- 
tion—in the curtai!ment of the list,” By this 
means they would approximate the simplicity 
of the British tariff. He is careful to add 
that his idea of a commercial union does not 
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mean protection against the rest of the world. 
The paper is somewhat rambling, but it is 
suggestive and not without weight. There 
are several striking quotations from Adam 
Smith, in one of which he propounds, accord- 
ing to Prof. Nicholson, ‘‘the most definite 
and most practicable scheme ever yet pub- 
lished of Imperial Federation. * 

Bulletin No. 7 of the Bureau of American 
Republics (Washington) is devoted entirely to 
Brazil, and comprises, with the reprint of 
much familiar matter, an historical sketch of 
the country, an account of the emancipation 
movement, various statistical chapters, and a 
translation of the Brazilian tariff now in force, 

Hodder & Stoughton, London, send us the 
first number of The Bookman, ‘“‘a mon'bly 
journal for bookreaders, bookbuyers, and 
booksellers.” Its motto, ‘* lam a Bookman,” 
is taken from James Russell Lowell. Peculiar 
features of this periodical are (in addition to 
news notes and reviews) literary articles of a 
fresh kind, such as ** The Carlyles and a Seg- 
ment of their Circle,” ** Burton at Damascus,” 
“Thomas Hardy’s Wessex,” ‘‘ The Work of 
Rudyard Kipling,” ‘ Paternoster Row Forty 
Years Ago,” ‘The Provincial Dailies—their 
Present Position,” ete, and a ‘* Young Au- 
thors’ Page.” In this page, MSS, submitted 
for judgment will be classified under headings 
with an occasional note. Finally, it seems as 
if it were the publishers’ intention to throw in 
regularly a steel portrait for the sixpence, 
Lawrence’s Tennyson adorns No. 1, which is 
typograpbically very attractive, 


—The Argosy newspaper of British Guiana 
has recently published two documents relating 
to the fight, on the 24th of February, 1813, off 
the coast of Demerara, between the United 
States ship-of-war Hornet, commanded by 
Capt. James Lawrence, and the British brig 
Peacock. One of the documents is a report by 
Senior Lieutenant Frederick A. Wright, who 
took command of the Peacock when the com- 
mander of that vessel, Capt. Peake, was killed; 
the other is a statement, taken down at Barba- 
dos for the information of the B:itish Admi- 
ral, and made by four of the sailors of the 
Peacock, who, when that vessel was sinking, 
got into a shattered boat and made their escape. 
Lieut. Wright’s report is to be found among 
‘*Admiral’s Despatches, North America," 1813, 
No. 24, and the sailors’ narrative with ‘* Admi- 
ral’s De-patches, Lee ward Islands,” 1815, Na 30, 
in the Public Record Office, London. The 


_Lieutenant’s report was prebably published 


at the time, but the sailors’ narrative is now 
published for the first time. The two state 
ments give fuller details than are to be found 
in either Cooper’s or James’s naval histories 
It was in reference to this short and sharp en- 
gagement (an affair of between ten and fifteen 
minutes only) that Lawrence, afterwards, in 
addressing the men of the Chesapeake, when 
about to fight the Shannon, said: ‘* Peacock 
her, my lads, Peacock her!” In connection 
with the foregoing we may mention that Mr. 
C. Montague Jones of Georgetown, British 
Guiana, proposes to exbibit in the British 
Guiana Court of the coming World's Fair one 
of his pictures of the fight between the Hornet 
and the Peacock. 


—The identity of the pygmies of the an- 
cients with the dwarfs of Equatorial Africa 
is the subject of anelaborate paper by M. Paul 
Monceau in the last number of the Rerue His- 
torique. The earliest-known representation of 
the latter is to be found in the monuments 
describing the conquests of the Egyptian kings 
of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties in the 
countries to the south of Egypt. Toa later 
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sculpture of the same people the word Akka 
is added—the same name by wbich one 
of the dwarf tribes of the Conge Hasin, die 
covered by Schweinfurth and since seen by 
Stanley, is known at the present day. A few 
centuries after, the negro dwarf was receiv- 
ed into the Egyptian mythology, and repre- 
sented their Vulean, though more as a searcher 
for the precious metals in the earth than as the 
artisan. This is possibly the origin of the uni- 
versal tradition, especially in the Middle Ages, 
connecting dwarfs with underground bhabita- 
tions full of treasures of gold and silver. The 
Phoenicians borrowed him from the Egyptians 
and gave him the name Toumai—meaning a 
foot high or tall They carried him to Cyprus, 
where he was worshipped as Poumaion, and 
from thence be passed into Greek my‘ hology 
asthe pygmy. The Greeks, according to our 
author, naturally, though mistakenly, con- 
nected the word Poumaion with their word 
rvyuy, &@ Measure of length almost the same as 
that designated by the Phanician ward. At 
the recent Congress of Orientalists, Mr. RL GQ, 
Haliburton read a paper attirming the exist- 
ence of a race of dwarfs im the Atlas Moun- 
tains of Morocco He believes that their ex 
istence bas hitherto been kept secret because 
of their sacred charac‘er, they being addressed 
as ** Blessed Lord” by the people, and having 
the deepest veneration shown them when they 
leave their mountain haunts Their special 
occupation seems to be, in accordance with the 
universal superstition, digging minea While 
it isimpossible tosay whether Mr. Haliburton's 
evidence is sufficient to prove his statement, it 
is well to note that there is no passage in any 
ancient poet, geographer, or historian men- 
tioned by M. Monceav, placing any dwarfs 
among the Atlas Mountains All ancient tra- 
dition and testimony, with some unimportant 
exceptions, point to but two places as the home 
of the dwarf, India and Equatorial Atrica. 


—An enthusiastic linguist and collector 
writes to us as follows from Switzerland re- 
specting his pursuit of the inerature of the 
Romansch or Reteromanic languaye: ‘ We 
visited the hamlets through the whole length 
of the Lower Engadine from Martinsbriick to 
the Austrian border upwards, and got together 
a large number of the works printed in the 
dialect there spoken. Wedid the same thing 
for the Upper Engadine on our way to St, 
Moritz, and a'terwards, while sojourning at 
that plea-ant resort. While descending the 
mountains to Chur, we stopped in the Ober- 
halbsteinerthal, where a distinct dia’ect is 
spoken, the literature of which is limited 
to a few religious manuals and elementary 
school-books. At Chur, the book-shops fur- 
nished a ‘ew additions to our treasures, and 
some excursions to the Rhenish Oberland—the 
Romanic speech of which possesses an exten- 
sive literature, both Protestant and Catholic— 
brought in many more, Meanwhile, through 
the antiquarian boc ksellers of the Tyrol and 
Northern Ltaly, we were able to acquire some 
of the publications in the Gréden, Enneberg, 
and other Romanic dialects of Austria, and in 
the allied Friulan (lingua furlana) and Istrian, 
The Retoremanic language survives in isolated 
dialects spoken between the headwaters of 
the Rhine and the mountains of Istria, The 
present centres of publication for the lite- 
rature are Chur,the capital of the Grisons; 
Disentis (Catholic) in the Oberland, Samaden 
(Protestant) in the Engadine, Innsbruck and 
Trient (for the Tyrolese Romanic), and Udine 
and Gorizza (for the Friulan), In Switzerland 
there are just now only three regularly ap- 
pearing Romanic weekly journals, the Foegl 
d’Engiadina (founded 1557) of Samaden, the 
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Gasetta Romonscha (also dating from 1857) of 
Disentis, and JL Sursilvan (now in its eighth 
year), published at Chur, while at Udine the 
Florean dal Palazz has been issued in Friulan 
weekly since 1883,” 


—‘‘In the Grisons,” continues our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘the number of Romanic writers is 
still considerable. Inthe Engadine dialect the 
two best-known poets are Simon Caratsch 
(who, until lately, bas passed his winters in 
Turin, where his works have mostly been pub- 
lished, and his summers in his native village of 
Schanfs), and G. F. Caderas of Samaden. In 
the Oberland dialect the best-known poetical 
writer is Prof. J. A. Biihler of Chur, the trans- 
lator of Schiller’s ‘ Wilbelm Teli’ and the 
author of a great number of short tales, 
Among critics and philologists may be men- 
tioned Caspar Decurtins, a Deputy in the Swiss 
Parliament, who has edited many early Ro- 
manic texts in Ascoli’s Archivio Glottologico, 
Griber’s Zeitschrift, and the Montpellier Re- 
vue des Langues Romanes; E. Pallioppi, 
Protestant pastor at Pontresina, who is oc: 
cupied with the continuation of a Romanic 
lexicon begun by his father; Prof. J. 
C. Muoth of Chur; Prof, J. Candreja, li- 
brarian of the cantonal library at the same 
place. For some years there has existed at 
Chur a well-managed Societad Rheeto-Ro- 
manscba, with upwards of 500 members, which 
issues a handsomely printed yearly *‘ Anna- 
las.’”” Our correspondent also mentions a useful 
list published by Dr. Eduard Béhmer of the 
University of Strassburg (1883), and the com- 
plete, classified short-title catalogue of the 
cantonal library at Chur (1885). His own 
very considerable collection, we are glad to 
add, is destined for a well-known American 
college library. 


—It is rather amusing to see how the Swiss 
press, intoxicated with the success of the re- 
cent anniversary festivals, indulges in magni- 
fying the artistic importance of the literary 
efforts called forth by this occasion; a very re- 
spectable Bernese paper, for instance, going 
so far as to declare in all earnestness that the 
only parallel to the patriotic play performed 
at Berne during the late memorial days was 
the Attic drama. But, if we leave such naive 
com; arisons aside, it cannot be denied that 
there must have been something truly refresh- 
ing and genuinely poetical in these popular 
performances, which have sprung forth like 
wild flowers all over Switzerland during this 
autumn. Everywhere it was the people them- 
selves who acted in them, everywhere they 
took place under the open sky, every- 
where there was a most intimate sympathy 
and codperation between actors and specta- 
tors, the whole audience in most places 
taking part in singing patriotic songs in- 
terwoven into the action of the plays. 
The most impressive of all these plays seems to 
have been the Bernese ‘ Festspiel,” perform- 
ed on Saturday and Sunday, August 15 and 
16, by some 900 rersons, and before audiences 
of some 20,000 people. The text of this dra- 
matic piece, the author of which is Dr. H. 
Weber, pastor in Hingg, is by no means with- 
out native poetical power. Its chief defect is 
a necessary lack of unity, the different scenes 
being so many different episodes in the seven 
centuries of Bernese history. But one is al- 
most made to forget this defect by the im- 
passioned sense of freedom which animates 
the whole, and the sturdy, artless language 
which carries away even the over-critical, 
There are six principal scenes: the foundation 
of the town by Duke Berchtold of Zabringen; 
the defeat of the landed aristocracy in the bat- 





tle of Laupen; the struggle with Charles the 
Bo'd; the religious reformation; the overthrow 
of Berne by the armies of the French republic; 
the present reign of peaceful liberty. In the 
last scene ‘* Berna” herself is seen surrounded 
by her loyal and contented people, when the 
chief figures of the former scenes, the heroes of 
the yast, appear in solemn procession to do 
homage to the beloved mother. They are 
revereutly greeted by the chorus of citizens: 


** Die Manner nahen vergangner Zeit, 

Der Heimat unsterbliche Helden, 

Sie, deren Ruhm Jabrbunderte weit 

Viel edie Zungen melden, 

Sie sind gestorben und leben noch, 

Sie haben gerungen und glanzen hoch, 

Des Landes reiner Ehrens. hild, 

Hohen Muth’s unsterblich Bild.” 
Each of them says some fitting word, each of 
them lays some tribute at the feet of ‘* Berna,” 
who on her part embraces them and blesses 


them as her children. 


—We have received the first part of the fifth 
revised edition of Friedrich Kluge’s ‘ Etymolo- 
gisches Wé6rterbuch der Deutschen Spracb.’ 
(Strassburg: Triiibner.) It reaches from A 
to Bursche, and has been enlarged from 
forty-seven pages in the fourth edition to 
sixty pages. New articles have been add- 
ed, treating mostly of foreign words, such 
as abonnieren, absolvieren, Accent, Appetit, 
Aprikose, Atlas, even apropos and boycotten. 
But many native compounds and dialect words 
have also been taken up, such as abschdtzig, 
Abstecher, Abstimmung, Adamsapfel, Alt- 
wetbersommer, aufhéren; beiern, Best (with a 
long e), Bitze, These additions are very wel- 
come, The foreign words are generally rele- 
gated toa dictionary of foreign words, and 
such a dictionary is generally compiled by 
dilettanti who attend chiefly to pronunciation 
It is easy to criticise the including of some 
words and the excluding of others. We agree 
with Dr, Muss-Arnolt that bethdtigen ard 
Branntwein will be missed. Amulet, which 
had been dropped, has been justly restored to its 
place. Bibel deserved a separate article even 
if its congener Fibel be treated more fully in 
the fifth edition than in the fourth, Each 
article has evidently been carefully revised. 
We find litt’e additions, as Aach under A, and 
great additions, as where the article Aar is 
lengthened from nine lines to almost a whole 
column, Auerhahn and Auerochs have been 
separated as they should be, since Auer is not 
the same in both words. Aufwiegeln has now 
a separate article. We had been referred 
under it to wiegeln, and this was omitted, Be- 
hérde is trea'ed too briefly. Heyne has a good ¢ 
article upon it. Belt is mucb improved: 
it does not mean any strait, but only the Da- 
nish straits of the Baltic, with which the word 
is etymologically connected. Der Balz isa 
technical hunting term, and very rare. Its 
cognate die Balze is more common, Weigand 
is interested in this word because it is ‘* Wet- 
terauisch.” Heyne has only die Balz. Under 
Baas the English ** boss” might have been 
mentioned. Under besser, the attempt to con- 
nect it with an Aryan stem has been given up. 
Only the noun Bagger is mentioned. This is 
anew High German formation after the verb 
baggern had been taken from Low German. 


—Kluge has been working of late years upon 
late Middle High and early New High Ger- 
man, as is seen in his. separate book ‘ Von 
Luther bis Lessing.’ His dictionary has great- 
ly profited by these investigations, More 


exact dates have been given after careful 
study of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
word-lists, dictionaries, and grammars. Take, 
for instance, such articles as Arzt, Artischoke, 





Assel, Auster, Bernstein, bieder. For Biicking 


Kluge very wisely does not accept Paul de 
Lagarde’s statement to which Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt curtly refers him, viz, ‘‘ It was so 
called because Biicking was the name of the 
man who first smoked herring.” Is it possible 
that the great theologian and Semitic scholar, 
De Lagarde, was taken in by Heinrich 
Heine? The poet says in his ‘ Harzreise,’ that 
he had for dinner in Klansthal “a kind 
of smoked herrings, ealled Biickinge af- 
ter the name of their inventor, Wilhelm 
Biicking, who died in 1447, and was so honored 
by Charles V. on account of this invention 
that the latter journeyed from Middelburg to 
Bierviiet, in Zeeland, in the year 1556, merely to 
see there the grave of this great man.” Kluge 
and Franck, in his Dutch etymological dic- 
tionary, think that Biicking comes from Dutch 
bokking, and this from bok, Engl, buck, G. 
Bock. Wecannot agree with Kluge that the 
German secondary form, Bickling, sprang up 
through association with Biickling, ‘* bow,” 
from biegen. Can Kluge have thought of the 
German conundrum, Which is the most polite 
fish ? When we look at the various forms of 
this word, such as Boéckling, Pickling, Pok- 
ling, Pickling, we cannot help associating 
biickling with the verb pdkeln, to ‘ pickle,” 
because this herring is pickled first and then 
smoked. A typographical improvement has 
been made in the newedition. Homonyms have 
been printed thus: Asche!, Asche, instead of 
1, Asche, 2. Asche. This arrangement is that 
of the great Murray and ‘ Century’ dictiona- 
ries, The dialect and slang words are marked 
withadagger. Clearly author and publisher vie 
with each otber to keep this invaluable work 
up with the times, It is different with the 
English Dictionary of Skeat, which has been 
followed by a supplement but has no re- 
vised edition. Skeat put in some antiquated 
matter at the start, and much has become an- 
tiquated since it was published. It seems a 
pity that the fourth edition of Kluge was trans- 
lated into English, and that Janssen’s valuable 
indices were made to thesame. This fifth edi- 
tion is the one to index and to translate, 


—*‘ Defensio Populi ad Populos; or, the mo- 
dern missionaries considered in relation to the 
recent riots,’ is the title of a remarkable pam- 
phlet in English, recen ly issued in Shanghai. 
Its author is believed to be an educated China- 
man, formerly connected with the diplomatic 
service, and well acquainted with foreign 
countries, From the abstract given in the 
London Times, it seems to be a bold demand 
for tbe withdrawal of Christian missionaries 
from China, or at least some radical change in 
the missionary system. This demand is justi- 
fied by the fact that what the author calls the 
avowed objects of missionary Jabor have not 
been reached—the moral elevation, the in- 
tellectual enlightenment of the people, and 
works of charity; and that to have arous- 
ed the intense hatred of the whole people 
against them is a danger and injury to the 
Empire. It is unnecessary to foliow him in 
the familiar arguments against Christianity 
and the thoroughly unjust depreciation of 
what ihe missionaries have accomplished, es- 
pecially in bringing through their publications 
te the educated Chinese the thought and pro- 
gress of the West. Though his general argu- 
ment is weak and his conclusions false, yet in 
one important point he seems to us to have 
taken an impregnable position. He as- 
seris that the common people believe that 
Christianity is being forced upon them 
in the same way and by the same means 
that they are compelled to open their ports 
and rivers to foreign ships and traders, The 
all-sufficient justification for their belief is the 
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fact that the missionary is backed by the gun- 
boat as the trader is, Is it strange, then, that 
they hate the teachers of a religion in aid of 
which there are possible arguments of shot 
and shell? Is it not a thoroughly inconsistent 
position for the messengers of the Gospel of 
Peace to be placed in? In the interests of the 
missionary himself, and the end he is striving 
to obtain, we are strongly inclined to support 
the author’s suggestion that all foreigners who 
engage in missionary work should give up 
their nationality and become amenable oniy 
to the laws of the country. This has been the 
practice for many years with the priests of a 
French Roman Catholic Missionary Society 
who have labored in the southwestern pro- 
vinces of China with far greater success, 
though with far more privation, suffering,and 
persecution, than their gunboat - protected 
brethren, whether Catholic or Protestant. 


RECENT POETRY. 


Tue extract from a letter of the late Mrs. 
Helen Jackson (‘* H. H.”), prefixed to the sec 
ond series of Emily Dickinson’s poems (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.), suggests the curious dif- 
ference in the careers of these two gifted 
women, both natives of the same small inland 
town of Massachusetts, They were play- 
mates and schoolmates ; both began to write 
after early girlnood had passed, and for the 
utterance of deep personal] feeling. But the 
one easily obtained fame, friends, recognition, 
influence; she had varied social experience; 
with many sorrows, she obtained much of 
what was best and most enjoyable in life, and 
died in the maturity of a conspicuous literary 
career. The other died absolutely unknown, 
even by name, beyond her own domestic cir- 
cle, and yet this nameless woman was at once 
uplifted into an extraordinary prominence by 
the simple publication of her poems, after 
death. Some added light is thrown on this 
curious transition by the preface contributed 
to the present volume by Mrs. Todd, but it 
leaves many questions to be asked, It, how 
ever, brings cut clearly a joint overlooked 
by many who have discussed Emily Dickin- 
son’s poems. Mrs, Todd has recalled atten- 
tion to the fact that they should be viewed 
rather as sketches than as finished works, We 
can never know what changes the author 
might have made in them had she seriously 
addressed herself to } utting them in print. 
Up to the point where she left them, her chief 
solicitude had clearly been with the pbrase, 
not with the verse or the line. She would 
make many alterations to secure precisely the 
adjective or substantive she needed; but the 
minor changes required to perfect a rhyme or 
to avoid a repetition were sometimes postpon- 
ed for some moment of leisure, it may be, or 
in other cases spurned as unimportant. Even 
her peculiarities of grammar seem like mere 
short cuts or abbreviations, as when one takes 
notes in shorthand. We all know thata really 
fine poem is rarely struck off at a single sit- 
ting; there are usually several stages of com- 
pletion, at any one of which, up to the very 
last, the work would seem still imperfect if 
published. The peculiarity is that almost al! 
of Emily Dickinson’s compositions are taken 
at that intermediate stage; and they are, ia 
short, to be viewed as sketches, not works of 
conscious completeness, With this interpreta- 
tion, it may fairlv be said that those con 
tained in this second series are quite as re- 
markabie as those in the first. Perhaps they 
are even more remarkable; at any rate, there 
are more of them. 

Theyfare divided into the same four depart- 





ments, viz, Life, Love, Nature, Time and 
Eternity, It is to be noticed, however, that 
the department of love-poems is, in this vol- 
ume, more scanty than in its predecessor, as if 
the author’s little tale of experience, in that 
direction, were soon told. There is no loss of 
quality, bowever, even in that department, 
and in the other directions both quantity and 
quality are sustained. There is, in the first 
volume, for instance, no nobler strain of etbics 
than this (p. 199), which is also full of verbal 
felicities ; 
TRIUMPH. 
Triumph may be of several kinds. 
There’s triumph tn the room 


When that oid Imperator, Death, 
By faith is overcome. 


There's triumph of the finer mind 
When truth, affronted long, 

Advances calm to her supreme, 
Her God ber only throng. 


A triumph when temptation's bribe 
Is slowly handed back, 

One eye upon the heaven renounced 
And one upon the rack. 


Severer triumph, by himself 
Experienced, who can pass 
Acquitted from that naked bar, 
Jehovah's countenance | 
Note, for instance, the fineness of touch in 
the word ‘‘slowly,” in the third verse, indi 
cating the greatness of the struggle by the 
fact that even the utmost heroism cannot in- 
stantly decide it. A characteristic effect is 
also produced by employing the strong Roman 
‘Imperator ” instead of the cheapened word 
‘* Emperor,” and thus placing death as a 
sovereign of sovereigns. In the following 
verses we have a haunting picture, not easily 
to be dropped from the mind: 


THE FORGOTTEN GRAVE, 
After a hun‘red years 
Nobody knows the place,— 
Agony, that enact there, 
Motiouless as peace. 


Weeds triumphant ranged, 
Strangers strolled and spelled 
At the lone orthography 

Of the elder dead. 


Winds of s»mmer fields 
Hecollect the way, — 
instinct picking up the key 
Dropped by memory. 

The poems on Nature in this volume indicate 
the same peculiar intimacy always shown by 
Emily Dickinson ; it seems as if she bad been 
in at the very birth of her birds-and flowers, 
asin the following verses (p. 72): 


FRINGED GENTIAN 
God mae a little oontian 
It tried to be a ros 
And failed, and a 1 the summer laughed. 
but just before the snows 
There came a pu pie om ure 
‘That ravished fal the h 
And summer hid he ~~ 
And mockery was still 
The frosts were her condition ; 
The Tyrian would not come 
Until the North evok: d it. 
“*Creator! shall I bloom /” 

‘The editors have put at the beginning of the 
volume two verses which seem—uniike all the 
rest—toshow some objective aim in the poems; 
and they close with tbese four terse lines, 
which might well suffice for Emily Dickinson's 
own epitapb: 

** Lay this laurel on the one 
Too intrinsic for rm nown. 
Laurel! veil your deathiess tree, — 
Him you cRasten, that is be ""’ 

The fact that Mr. Douglas Sladen, in his 
‘Younger American Poets’ (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.), makes no allusion to Emily Dick- 
inson, shows bow important it is that the 
editor of such a compilation should be on 
the spot and should have the latest infor- 
mation. The earliest information, if that is 
desirable, may certainly be said to be pos 
sessed by a compiler who heads his list o juve- 
nile rhymers with the name of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, who would, were he living, be over 








sixty. The mere selection thus seems so liberal 
that it is almost a disappointment to find that 
Whittier and Hoimes are omitted. In the dis- 
tribution of space, too, there isa way wardness 
which can only yartly be explained by the 
whims of publishers; thus, Stedman has six- 
teen pages, Ella Wheeler Wilcox nine, and Al- 
drich one anda half. But, with all its faulte 
and its wilderness of misprints—including, for 
instance, “ Borjeson ” for ** Boyesen” (p 665), 
and ** Lamer”™ for ** Lanier” (p. 66, the book 
affords a fairly good collection of the works 
of American poets less than sixty-one years 
old; and the appendix containing Canadian 
poets, and edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts 
of St. John, N. B, is distinctly valuable and 
useful. We should not neglect to add that 
there is prefixed to the volume a dedication to 
the citizens‘ of Boston 
American Fall at Niagara,” both by Mop. 


, and a sonnet to ** The 
Sladen and in a Tuy per-like vein. 

A far more modest and far better executed 
collection of miscellaneous poems, from Eng 
lish and American sources, is that called 
‘Sunshine in Life: Poems for the King's 
Daughters’ (Putnam), selected by Florence 
PohIman Lee, The selection is good, the ty- 
pography beautifu!, the dates of birth and cif 
need be) of death are mentioned im connection 
with each author, and several good indexes 
are supplied For the benefit of that part of 
the public to which the order of the ** King’s 
Daughters” is but a name, it might have been 
well to intimate their aims and functions An 
other book of poetry, no less valuatle for not 
being new, is a new edition of Sidney Lanier's 
Poems (Scribner) with the well-known memoir 
by Wm. Haves Ward. Good books, lke good 
runners, possess what may be called their 
first and second wind; most sink down breath- 
less when their first wind is exhausted, uualy 
at or before the death of their author. I, 
however, an author's fame really survives 
him, itis likely to hold out for a long time, 
and such seem: destined to be the fame of Sid 
ney Lanier. 

Of volumes wholly new, we find that of 
Helen Gray Cone incontestably the test: ‘ The 
Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co). The title-poem is the 
strongest poem of act‘on and movement ever 
written by an American woman; and, as 
Emerson said of “ H. H.'s” poems, perhaps 
woman.” Since 
Scott there bas been no terser handling of the 
ballad measure, mingled with fine spiritual 
touches that Seott could not have given. 
Read now the story of the Orient at Nelson’s 
sea fight of Aboukir (p. 37) 


“ 


we might as well omit the 


THE STORY OF THE ‘ ORIENT.” 


*"T wasa pleasant Sunday morning while the spring 
was in its glory, 
English spring of gentile glory; smoking by bis cot- 
tage door, 
Plorid fa ced. the man-o’-war's man told his white 
head boy the story. 
Nobile story of Aboukir, toid a hundred times before. 


**BHere, the Theseus—here, the Vanguard”; as he 
spoke each Dame sonorous— 
Minotaur, Defence, Majestic, staunch old comrades 
of the brine, 
That against the ships of Brueys made their broad- 
sides roar tn chorus-— 
Ranging daisies on his dooratone, deft he mapped 
the battle line. 


Mappei the curve of tall three-deckers, deft as might 
a man left-handed, 
be! ~ had given an arm to England later on at Tra- 
algar. 
While he poured the praise of Nelson to the child with 
eyes expanded, 
Bright athwart his honest forehead. blushed the 
scarlet cutiass-scar. 


For he served aboard the Vanguard, saw the Admiral, 
blind and bleeding 
Borne below by silent sailors, borne to die as then 
they deemed. 
Every stout heart sick but stubborn, fought the sea 
dogs on unheeding, 
Guns were cleared and manned and cleared, the bat- 
Ue thundered, flashed, and screamed. 
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Tilla cry swelled loud and louder—towered on fire 
the Orient stately 
a. 4 flag snip, she that carried guns a hundred 
and a score : 
Then came groping up the hatchway he they counted 
dead but lately, 
Came the iittle one-armed Admiral to guide the fight 
once more, 


“Lower the boats!” was Nelson’s order. But the 
listening boy beside him, 
Who had followed all his motions with an eager 
wide blue eye, 
Nursed upon the name of Nelson till he half had def- 
ted him, 
mere. ; with childhood’s ¢ rude consistence, broke the 
tale to question ** Why ? 


For by children facts go streaming in a throng that 
never pauses. 
Noted not, till of a 
gilds the motes. 
All at once the known words quicken, and the child 
would deal with causes: 
Since to kill the French was righteous, why bade Nel- 
son lower the boats ? 


sudden, thought, a sunbeam, 


Quick the man putes the question. ‘‘But the Orient, 


none could save her; 
We could see the ships, the ensigns, clear as day- 
light by the flar 
And a many | aped and left her; but, God rest ’em, 
some were brs ver; 
Some held by her, firing steady till she blew to God 
knows where,’ 


At the shock, he sald, the Vanguard shook through all 
her timbers oaken; 
It was like the shock of Doomsday—not a tar but 
shuddered hard 
All was hushed for one strange moment; then that 
awful calm was broken 
By the heavy plash that answered the descent of 
mast and yard. 


So, ot cannon still defying, and her colors flaming, 
flying, 
In her pit her wounded helpless, on her deck her 
admiral dead, 
Soared the Orient into darkness with her living and 
her dying. 
“Ye! our lads made shift to rescue threescore souls,”’ 
the seaman said. 


Long the boy with knit brows wondered o’er that 
friending of the foeman 
Long the man with shut lips pondered; powerless he 
to tell the cause 
Why the brother in his bosom that desired the death of 
no man 
In the crash of battle wakened, snapped the bonds 
of hate like straws, 


While he mused, his toddling maiden drew the daisies 
to a posy; 
Mild the bells of Sunday morning rang across the 
churehyard sod; 
And, helped on by tender hands, with sturdy feet all 
bare and rosy, 
Climbed his babe to mother’s breast, as climbs the 
slow world up to God. 


Had that been written by a man—Rudyard 
Kipling, for instance—all the critics would 
have said, ‘*‘ How virile!” But the woman in 
the writer has given us that last verse, in 
which the ‘‘ virile” is merged in the human, 
which is better. Another volume of good 
verse is‘ A Handful of Lavender,’ by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
showing her well-known quality of fine sym- 
pathy with nature, penetrated by a charm of 
execution which may easily become manner- 
ism unless she has a care. James Whitcomb 
Riley has also a very close intimacy with na- 
ture, as seen in his *O!d-Fashioned Roses’ 
(Longmans), but he will always suffer in the 
eyes of serious critics from having first ap- 
peared on the comic stage, thus forfeiting the 
associations of seriousness; so that the reader 
still turns first to ‘'Griggsby’s Station” and 
“Little Orphant Annie.” Miles I’Ansor, in 
‘The Vision of Misery Hill’ (Putnams), has 
some of the coarser California flavors; while 
Harry Fenn’s illustrations of the same book 
are ccarser and cruder still. 

There is good local coloring in ‘ Wildwood 
Chimes’ (Cincinnati: Clarke), by Emma Wi- 
thers, who bas for material the beautiful 
mountain woods of West Virginia. On the 
other hand, there is in *‘ An Idy] of the Sun, 
and Other Poems,’ by Orin Cedesman Stevens 
(Holyoke, Mass.: Griffith), no local coloring at 
all-—not even that of the sun—and while there 
are good touches, there is nothing which might 
not have been written anywhere. ‘ Lyrics of 
the Hudson,’ by the late Horatio Nelson Power’ 
(Boston: Lothro;), have a mediccre excellence 
above which rises these rather striking lines 





on that miracle yet unsung, the phonograph 
(p. 69): 
THE PHONOGRAPH’S — 
I seize the ne pins 5 air. I hoar 
Music eh. lips that —_ are mine. 


I speak, and the eS tiaabie word 
Autienticates its origin and sign. 


Iam a tomb, a paradise, a throne, 
An angel, prophet, slave, immortal friend: 
My living records in their native tone 
Convict the knave and disputations end. 


In me are souls embalmed. Iam an ear 


Flawless as Truth; and Truth’s own tongue am I. 
Iam a resurrection, ‘and men hear 
The quick and dead converse, as I reply. 


A most curious and interesting little book, 
which might well have been much larger and 
more annotated, is a volume of poems and 
translations in Pennsylvania Du‘ch: * Drauss 
un Deheem: (Gedichte in Pennsylvanisch 
Deitsch bei ’m Charles Calvin Ziegler von 
Brushvalley, Pa.’ (Leipzig: Hesse & Becker), 
There is no regular glossary, but there is a 
very careful appendix illustrating the pro- 
nunciation of the dialect, and some note: as to 
the influx, constantly increasing, of English 
words. The best illustration of the result may 
be given by quoting two verses after Long- 
fellow’s ‘The Reaper and the Flowers’ (p. 38): 

‘*Eg is’n Schnitter—dar Dod heesst aer— 
Sei Sens hot ’n scharfer Schnitt; 


Die zeitiz trucht refft ar hi’ un haer 
Un die Blumme dekscnwische mit. 


*** Soll ich nix scheenes hawwe ?’ saagt aer ; 
* Die zeitig Frucht—is sel all? 
Dar Geruch vun de Blumme liew’ ich wol sehr, 
Doch gew’ ich sie widder bal.’ ” 


Several recent American poets look away 
from local coloring at home and turn to 
Greece, that second home of all lovers of the 
ideal. Mrs, Lillah Cabot Perry, author of ‘Tne 
Heart of the Weed’ and of a remarkable volume 
of translations from Turgeneff, gives us a de- 
lightful collection of versions from the endless 
treasures of the Greek Anthology, under the 
title ‘From the Garden of Hellas’ (U. S. Rook 
Co.). It may be questioned whether she has 
done well, in some cases, to make her transla- 
tions rbyme; but even this is felicitously done, 
and there is a prevailing simplicity wh'ch is 
an improvement on the somewhat mincing and 
Leigh-Huntish style of the Andrew Lang 
school of translators. ‘ The Songs of Sappho,’ 
by James S. Easby- Smith (Washington: 
Georgetown University), errs in the same way. 
Sappho’s celebrated ode has been so often 
rendered in the Sapphic measure that it seems 
almost like doggerel when we read (p. 22)— 

**Thou tmmortal Aphrodite, high- ae 
Child of Zeus, thou all beguiling, 
Hither come, I pray thee, smiling, 


All my pains and woes exiling, 
O thou love-enzoned”’; 


but the book offers a faithful and patient 
piece of work by an undergraduate, and, as it 
gives the original of every fragment of Sappho, 
will be a valuable possession to those for whom 
Wharton’s beautiful volume is too expensive. 
‘Homer in Chios: an Epopee,’ by Denton J. 
Snider (St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Co.), is 
not a translation, but a poem with Homer for 
its hero. Mr. Snider is fond of Greek themes, 
and has several times daringly essayed them. 
The year has yielded a good many English 
volumes in verse, most of which contribute, 
like the average of such volumes, a few trans- 
lations from the classics, a few sketches of 
English country scenery, and some reminiscen- 
ces of foreign travel. Among those by well- 
known authors, there are twomore volumes of 
the reissue of Alfred Austin’s works, ‘ Lyrical 
Poems’ and ‘Narrative Poems’ (Macmillan). 
They are, like all that he bas written, varied 
in theme, patient in execution, and singularly 
uninspired. Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s ‘ Ailes 
d’Alouette’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.), is more 





disappointing, because one expects more from 
him. He is like that hero in Stockton’s tale 
who ruined his literary career by a first suc- 
cess, All this graceful volume is filled with 
poems in two short verses; and among these 
the following perhaps comes nearest to the 
perfect finish of ‘‘The night has a thousand 
eyes”: 
SIGHT AND INSIGHT, 
By iand and sea I travelled wide; 
My thought the earth could span; 


And wearily I turned and cried, 
“O little worid of man!” 


I wandered by a greenwood’s side 
The distance of a rod; 
My eyes were opene |, and I cried, 
mighty world of God!” 


‘Lapsus Calami,’ by J. KS. (Cambridge, 
Eng.: Macmillan & Bowe-), has already a gua- 
rantee of fame for having offered to the public, 
amid its numerous clever skits and college 
jokes, asingle couplet which has touched the 
universal heart. We quo'e the whole poem of 
which this beneficent couplet forms the close 
(p. 3): 

TO R. K. 


Will there never come a season 
Which shail rid us from the curse 
f a prose which knows no reason 
And an unmelodious verse: 

When the world sali cease to wonder 
At the genius of an Ass, 

And a boy’s eccentric blunder 
Shall not bring success to pass : 


When mankind sha!! be delivered 
From the clash of magazines, 

An the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens; 

When there stands a muzzled stripling, 

Mute, beside a muzvled bore. 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 

And the Haggards Ride no more? 


A slender and modest volume entitled ‘ The 
Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges’ (London: 
Bell) contains many tender and thoughtful 
lyrics taken from his previous volumes and in 
some instances from his comedy, ‘** The Hu- 
mours of the Court.” So the volume called 
‘Love’s Looking-Glass’ (London: Percival), is 
largely made up of poems previously published 
in a volume called ‘ Love in Idleness,’ the joint 
production of H, C. Beeching, J. W. Mackail, 
and J. B, B, Nichols, They cover a wide range, 
from the Greek Anthology to the London 
“sweaters,” and they seem mainly such poems 
as cultivated young gentlemen of leisure 
should write easily. ‘The March of Man,’ by 
Alfred Hayes (Macmillan), is a long poem on 
human progress in blank verse of a somewhat 
monotonous description, but with a generous 
tendency and some strong passages, It pro- 
ceeds, ap: arently, from Birmingham, and is 
dedicated to the memory of Priestley. But a 
more gifted poet of progress shows himself in 
one already dear to many hearts, childish and 
mature, Walter Crane. His ‘ Renascence, a 
Book of Verse’ (Macmillan), charmingly and 
quainily illustrated by himself, bas many 
graceful and ardent strains in it, including one 
sonnet ‘On the Suppression of Free Speech 
at Chicago,” This following poem (p. 57) ex- 
presses more fully the range of his hope, and 
detines reciprocity in a far wider sense than 
that of Mr. Blaine: 


HYMN OF FREE PEOPLES. 


O kindreds! peoples strong! 
That earth’s large arms enfold. 
Against the powers that work ye wrong 
n common cause make bold, 


From North, from East, and West; 
Beneath the southern sti ar; 

In bonds of slavery opprest, 
In’cruel arms of war; 


From East, and South, and North; 
From desert-cities’ shade, 

From living tombs of toil, come forth, 
Where rich man’s gold is made. 


And far and wide proclaim, 
Defying tyrants’ ban 
Writ in all hearts, like’ ynses of flame— 


The Brotherhood of M 
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A HANDFUL OF GREEK BOOKS. 


The Students’ Manual of Greek Tragedy. 
Edited, with notes and an introduction, from 
the German of Dr. Munk’s ‘Geschichte der 
Griechischen Literatur,’ by A. W. Verrall. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1891. Pp, xxiv., 324, 


A Short History ef Greek Philosophy. By 
John Marshall. London: Percival & Co., 
New York: Macmillan, 1891, Pp, 253. 


Longinus on the Sublime, Translated into 
English by H. L. Havell. With an intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. Macmillan. Pp. 
xxxi., 101. 


Talks with Athenian Youths. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1891, Pp. xx., 1738, 


Tne ‘Manual of Greek Tragedy,’ edited by 
Dr. Verrall, contains some interesting and 
novel matter contributed by the editor him- 
self, and may be serviceable in other respects 
to the beginner. It presents, however, a curi 
ous example of a book which is intended for 
the unlearned and ingenucus reader, and which 
will, nevertheless, in respect of one-third of 
its matter and opinions, leave his mind in a 
state of great bewilderment. The cause cf his 
puzzle and perplexity will be the character 
and merit of Euripides. Dr. Munk, whose 
popular history of Greek literature furni-hes 
the substance of the chapters that are trans- 
lated for the ‘ Manual,’ takes a view of Ewi- 
pides so old-fashioned that it may fairly be 
called not conservative but passé—the patron- 
izing and depreciatory view ot Hermann and 
Schlegel. ‘‘Euripides,” says Dr, Munk, ‘had 
not formed any steady and consistent concep- 
tion of noetic drama. . . . He lacked the 
sense of artistic combination. Certain plays 
are poor and careless in execution throughout. 
. . « If the dramatic situation of the ‘ Alces- 
tis’ is imperfect, that of the ‘ Andromache’ is 
absolutely offensive.” Dr. Verrall, on the 
other nand, says: ‘* 1 desire to warn the reader 
that when we study one of the works of Euri- 
pides, we had best forget everything except 
this, that if we do not admire it, then, from 
the circumstances of the case, it is a thousand 
chances to one that the fault is in ourselves.” 
Between these two doctors who disagree so ex- 
tremely, the unlearned reader whom they ad- 
dress will shake his head in a quandary and 
ask himself, Now what am I to think of 
Euripides ? 

This, we believe, is a candid description of 
the situation. Of course, Dr. Verrall gives 
his reasons, or some of them, at least, in his 
preface, and states them in a most able and 
interesting manner. He takes the ** Andro- 
mache,” whose doom Dr. Munk pronounces in 
the words we have quoted, and shows that the 
play may be so interpreted as to evince the 
most perfect artifice and constructive faculty 
—in what manner, we cannot in this brief no- 
tice detail. At any rate, Dr. Verrall’s expla- 
nation is very ingenious, very plausible; and 
the only wonder is that, if the explanation is 
right, we did not all see the situation at a 
glance, as the quick-witted Athenian audience 
are presumed to have done. The preface, 
which deserves to be read by other than in- 
genuous readers, seems to show that, with re- 
gard to the ‘* Andromache,” Dr. Munk was 
egregiously wrong. But at the close of his 
essay, Dr. Verrall once more consigns his tyro 
to the guidance which he has so vigorously 
discredited. ‘‘ Dr. Munk,” be says to the be- 
ginner, ‘‘ presents a prevalent but mistaken 
view of Euripides, I leave you with him for 
the future, but I warn you to be on ycur 
guerd”; and he accordingly enters certain 
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brief caveats from time to time in the notes of 
the appendix. 


Now, all this is interesting and stimulating, 
but it is not edifying. It is an infelicitous 
method for the beginner, who needs facts and 
information as a preliminary to discussion. 
The mature and careful reader, it is true, 
might discover, with a little reflection, that 
Dr. Munk, in his strictures, is sometimes weak 
and sometimes inconsistent, and sometimes, 
indeed, naively furnishes the material for bis 
own refutation. We pass over instances of 
this in his remarks on the ** Alcestis” and the 
“ Electra,” to cite the following remarkable ob- 
jection: ‘‘His entire treatment of astory is often 
completely conditioned by the narrow limits of 
common life.” Fie on Euripides, we say, who 
so early fell into an error that has been re- 
peated by Shakspere and many a modern 
playwright! Aristophanes long ago detec'ed 
the innovation, and he might be excused for 
censuring it; but it bas spread irrevocably, it 
bas grown the beight of fashion, and we sim 
ple-minded, retrospective classicists shall never 
be able to recall it. This one sentence, in fact, 
shows most clearly the hinge of Dr. Munk's 
misapprehension. He does not judge the art 
and cree! of Euripides in the light of the his- 
torical evolution of the drama. Dr. Verrall’s 
introduction and notes give occasional intima- 
tion of this fact, but they offer no ccmprehen- 
sive and jositive outlire; and bence we say 
that, for the benefit of thestudent, Dr. Verrall 
should himself have written the sketch of 
Euripides, 

The chapters on -Eschylus and Sophocles 
wili serve their purpose sufticiently, though it 
is well to remember tbat Prof. Jebb’s ‘ Primer 
of Scphocles’ covers part of the ground in a 
masterly manner. The introductory chapter 
on the Greek theatre and the development of 
tragedy is, for its compess, one of the most 
useful in the book, and is made more useful 
by Dr. Verrall’s corrections of certain anti- 
quated errors. Among these corrections we 
observe no allusion to the statement (p 21) 
that the dramatic prize was a tripod. It is 
now generally held that the tripod was award- 
ed only to victors in the dithyrambic contests. 

Dr. Marshall’s sketch of Greek Philosophy is 
distinguished by an endeavor to treat the sub- 
ject in a manner so free from technicalities 
that it may be grasped by any thoughtful 
reader, and yet so freshly drawn from original 
sources as to be serviceable to the student of 
the Greek. It follows generally the order of 
Ritter and Preller’s ‘ Historia Philosophie 
Giece,’ and the corresponding sections of 
that work are noted in the margin. The au 
thor in this way anchors himself fast to the 
original authorities, for which be provides a 
serviceable commentary, a skilful condensa- 
ticn, or an occasional literal translation 
of some interesting fragment. He tries 
to show how much reason lay at the bot- 
tom of the vague physics of Thales and 
Anax'menes , he parallels the melancholy of 
Heraclitus with that of Dante or of Carlyle, 
and supplies a corollary to the philosophy of 
Parmenides by a quotation from the ‘“* In Me- 
moriam.”’ This is interesting ane legitimate 
illustration, but the habit shades off at rare 
intervals into an occasional page of reflec 
tion which borders on preaching—wholesome 
enough, it may be, and germane to the subject, 
but clearly superfluous and misplaced. There 
is something curicus in praising (p. 65) the 
logical inconsistencies of great thinkers as if 
these somehow mirrored the trath of the uni- 
verse instead of the imperfecticn of human 
faculties. The sketch of Socrates is slightly 
tinged with the same spirit, and the Socratic 
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doctrine of the coincidence of virtue with 
knowledge assumes a transcendental meaning 
and color which Aristotle could not bave con- 
templated in his criticism. The work closes 
with an account of the NStoics, omitting men- 
tion of the Pyrrhonists, the New Acacemy, 
and the Alexandrian School. In the main the 
work Makes good the purpose expressed in the 
preface—it is at once lucid and syinpat! etic, 
interesting and authentic. 

A new translation of Longinus is deirable 
and timely, because that author is no longer 
read in our schools ard colleges, while his 
merits as a critic remain perennial, One of 
the earliest Greek books printed in this coun 
try was Zichbarias Pearce’s * Longinus,’ edited 
by Prof. Wilson of Columbia College; and 
this was probably read by many Americon 
boys who knew next to nothing of the great 
classic writers discussed in its pages So 
great was the vogue of the crite that be bad 
won precedence over bis masters—a prece 
dence which be himself wou'd bave utterly 
disapproved and laughed at. It was well 
enough to change this order of things; and 
the young student of Greek could afford to 
postpone indefinitely a writer who, whatever 
his other merits, was not a classic in style 
For his style, though strong, vivacious, and 
characteristic, is, on the whole, d ficult and 
strange, occasionally crabbed and obscare It 
is dignitied always and eloquent; but it lacks 
the grace and transparency of the classic 
period, which preceded it by many centuries 
Longinus would never have dreame! of offer- 
ing his periods as a substitute for those of He- 
rodotus and Plate and Nenophon 

The reader who is not an expert mav there 
fore well spare the original, particularly when 
he is served with so good a translation as that 
of Mr. Havell. It would bea great pity to pat 
asive on the shelf a writer who bas helped to 
lay the foundations of literary criticism, and 
who is just as sound by the canons of Sainte 
Beuve and Matthew arno!d as he was in the 
eyes of Pope and Boileau. If reference to his 
authority would seem old-fashioned in the pre- 
sent day, we must remember that bis prin 
ciples have become absorbed into our highest 
literary creed a d can never really be out of 
fashion. Sincerity, moderation, good sense, 
and the elevated tone which springs from lofty 
living and thinking were to him the essence 
of gocd style, as they must remain to us, so 
long as we accept the maxim, “ Le style c'est 
vhomme méme." The details of his criticism 
possess an interest that is not merely anti- 
quarian. Quite modern in its manner is bis 
ridicule of fine writing, bombast, and false 
sentiment, It is delightful to see bow, with 
plain good sense, he pricks the bubble of Iso- 
crates’s rhetorical pre:ensi: ns; and bis obser- 
vations on Sappho’s famous ofe contain the 
very gist and solution of the whole dispute be- 
tween realism and idealism in literary art. 

These enduring merits are presented clearly 
enough in Mr. Havell’s transiation, which is 
at once spirited, flowing, and readable, and 


shows, in passages, very dexterous bandling of © 


the Greek. For reasons we have glanced at, 
his task was by no means easy. A close ren- 
dering would have been unreadab'e—indeed, 
impossible; and if at times the translator 
takes more liberty than is necessary, with a 
result bordering on para brase, yet the con- 
densed phrases and allusiveness of the original 
seem constantly to call fora certain amount 
of recasting and expansion. ‘ The great 
Ematbian Conqueror” rou Maxedévos) is feli- 
citous; “‘the learned world of to-day” (oi viv) 
a little verbose, a: is also the phrase “* wishing 
to say something very fine about Alexander,” 
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where the original has simply éxawav. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s easy and discursive pre:ude 
points the moral of the treatise with many 
modern instances. 

The small volume entitled ‘ Talks with Athe- 
nian Youths’ is the latest of a series which we 
have commended highly from time to time 
for the good taste, scholarship, and judgment 
with which it is edited. The present selections 
illustrate certain cardinal points of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and are taken from the 
** Charmides,” ‘* Lysis,” ‘* Laches,” ‘* Euthyde- 
mus,” and ‘* Thegstetus,” The translation is a 
little closer than Prof, Jowett’s, its flavor 
slightly less idiomatic. The preface aud the 
notes skilfully place the reader en rapport 
with his autbor; it ix, however, beyond the re- 
sources of the best skill and taste to dismember 
an artistic structure like the ‘‘ Thez'etus” and 
unite the fragments with perfect success, But 
Plato is a preacher as well as an artist and 
philosopher; he is a much greater lay-preacher 
than Mr. Huxley himself or the Duke of Ar- 
gyll—and this quality does not vanish in an 
abridgment. The faithful reader who begins 
to grow tired of the sermons and arguments in 
the Nineteenth Century or the Contemporary 
Review, will find something surprisingly fresh 
and inspiring in these selections from an au- 
thor whose spirit will never be antiquated. 








Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By Randall Thomas David- 
son, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and William 
Benham, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
2 vols, New York: Macmillan & Co, 


THE interest of these volumes is much less in 
their individual snbject than in the course of 
ecclesiastical events with whick his life was 
mingled, end in which he tcok an active and 
an honorable part. The book is feeble in its 
presentation of the man in any of the more 
intimate aspects of his life, The most inti- 
mate of these were dwelt upon in the Arch 
bishop’s own memorials of his wife and son, 
who died in 1878. The Archbishop, who was 
born in 1811, died in 1882, on Advent Sunday, 
the same day on which his wife had died four 
years before. In their common life there was 
one awful tragedy—the death in March and 
April, 1856, of their five little girls. His nature 
was not weak upon the personal side. He was 
evidently a man of bright and strong affec- 
tions, but they did not express themselves in 
letters to his family and friends. This was 
partly, no doubt, because of the magnitude of 
his <flicial correspondence: his biographers 
mention 62,500 letters on his files. And it is 
true, as they contend, that his official corre- 
spondence had a more personal accent than is 
common with such writing. But we feel the 
lack of any friendly correspondence in these 
volumes, It looks as if the thing he greatly 
feared had come upon him—the withering of his 
friendships in the fierce light that beat upon bis 
episcopal throne, There is a painful evidence of 
this in his letters to Temple about the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ He hoped that he could keep 
the ecclesiastic and the man apart. He couldin 
his own feelings, but not in the judgments of 
bis friends. Hissuccess was greater with Dean 
Stanley than with any oneelse. The appearance 
of Stanley in these pages is always like a flash 
of sunlight brightening a sombre day. The 
fragments of the Dean’s correspondence and his 
speeches make us sure that, if his own life is 
written faithfully, it will be much more enter- 
taining and inspiring than the one we have in 
hand. For Archbishop Tait, with many ad- 
mirable qualities fit ing him for the bigh posi- 
tions that Le heid, had little marked or strik- 





ing in his character. His mind, while calm 
and clear, was cold and colorless. His humor 
is reported, but the only argument for it in 
these pages is that of Douglas Jerrold: ‘‘ He 
must have a great deal in him, he lets so little 
out.” Itis not claimed that he was a great 
preacher or scholar. He was a diligent reader 
of books sacred and profane, and he sets down 
the reading he bas done in his journal with 
much satisfaction. It proves a marvellous 
diligence, especially in the two months before 
his last; but the comments on his reading, es- 
pecially the more serious, are remarkable only 
for their banality. Yet they were too evident- 
ly written with a view to being drawn upon at 
some time for publication. The diarist ‘‘ with 
this clause” is apt to make his drudgery quite 
other than divine. 

For all these limitations, we rise from the 
perusal of these volumes feeling that the man’s 
ecclesiastical advancement was no matter of 
mere favoritism, but was so justified by the 
event that those with bishoprics to give must 
have divined his quality as the reader carnot 
do from any matter furnished him. A crip- 
pled boyhood gave the inward turn which 
marked him for a theological career. Presby- 
terian birth and training made the evaugelical 
bias of bis churchmanship secure. Educate 
at Glasgow and Oxford, he became a fellow 
and tutor of Balliol. From 1842 to 1849 he was 
Head Master of Rugby. Nothing is more sig- 
nificant of something in him which his bio- 
graphers do not and perhaps could not reveal 
—an impression of high character and force 
and dignity—than such an appointment at the 
age of thirty-one, and immediately following 
Arnold’s death and his exaggerated fame. 
His was no slavish following of Arnold’s me- 
thods. He doubted the wisdom of encourag- 
ing the seventh-form boys to feel that theirs 
was ‘‘ the care of ali the churches.” But his 
headship of Rugby was a real success, and 
the dreadful illness which compelled him to 
give it up only deepened the affection in which 
he was held. Dean of Carlisle from 1849 to 
1853, the position which seemed to mean re- 
tirement from all active labor was only a step 
to the bishopric of London, the largest in the 
world. Here was another testimony to some 
stuff in him which, in the book, is only after- 
wards declared ; for in 1853 he bad bad no ex- 
perience in ecclesiastical administration, and 
no one for 200 years had been made Bishop of 
London who had not been the Bishop of some 
other diocese. In 1868 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and held the Primac7 
until bis death. Both as Bishop and Pri- 
mate he was a great administrative officer, 
a liberal Evangelical; to Shaftesbury, the 
great evangelical ‘‘ boss,” at first only the 
least abominable of the Arnold set ; strong- 
ly averse to ritualistic tendencies, but do- 
ing ample justice to the sincerity and devo- 
tion which often marked the Ritualist clergy, 
often bringing upon himself at once the 
wrath of the Evangelicals and the Ritual- 
ists, less often that of the Broad Churchmen; 
but, as presented here, with few exceptions 
carrying himself with eminent justice and 
fairness, holding his personal preferences sub- 
ject to the law of the Church and Nation. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the manner 
in which his biographers have dealt with him 
in the various controversial relations of bis 
life. The other side has always been allowed 
to speak, and sometimes its speech is very rude 
and harsh. There is little advocacy of the 
Bishop’s side, and no panegyric or eulogium in 
the book. One might go far to find a better 
field for the study of ecclesiastical politics. 
The B shop of London’s salary of £10,000, and 





the Primate’s of £15,000, seem less exorbitant 
in the light of what is here rather revealed 
than stated nakedly. It was no bed of roses 
that the good man lay upon for thirty years. 

These volumes are particularly interesting 
as a history of the controversial life of the 
Church of England for balf a century. There 
was no controversy of this period in which 
Tait had not some part. That he was not car- 
ried away at Oxford by the Tractarians marks 
both his sober common-sense and the depth to 
which his Presbyterian roots went down. Yet 
Oakeley and Ward, who outdid Newman in 
their Romanizing bent, were his best friends 
at Ballio); Oakeley was his tutor, and Ward’s 
fellowship was of the same year as his own, 
Of Newman he saw little, and never felt his 
spell. He was one of the four tutors whose 
protest against Tract 90 marked the begin- 
ning of the Tractarian collapse. In the famous 
Hampden controversy he stood manfully on 
Hampden’s side. Temple and Stanley found 
it hard to reconcile his episcopal action against 
‘Essays and Reviews’ with his private inabili- 
ty to find anything seriously wrong in Tem- 
ple’s, Jowett’s, or Pattison’s essays. But if at 
first he yielded something to the tide, he brac- 
ed himself against it as it rose and swelled, 
He could not sympathize with Bishop Colenso, 
yet he succeeded in making himself anathema 
to Colenso’s violent opponent, Bishop Gray of 
Cape Town, and to all the latter’s friends. 
But the controversies concerning ritualism 
were those which taxed most heavily the 
Bishop’s and the Primate’s temper, time, and 
skill, If they did not present certain humorous 
aspects they would be very wearisome, Much 
as he would have liked to “ put down ritual- 
ism,” his treatment of it, if these pages do not 
greatly misrepresent him, was as generous as 
it was just. The lengths the Ritualists often 
went towards Rome will be surprising to the 
average reader. The controversy reaches the 
acme of absurdity in the fuss made about the 
carrying off of a consecrated wafer by a com- 
municant of Bordesley that he might produce 
it in court against his vicar. When the Arch- 
bishop recovered it from its legal deposit and 
‘*reverently consumed it” there was great re- 
joicing in the Ritualist camp, while in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s there was ineffable disgust. But 
the full account of these things must be read by 
those who crave for understanding. The two 
pictures of Tait, one taken at Rugby, the other 
in 1878, afford a painful illustration of bis sor- 
rowful and anxious life. But, if the develop- 
ment in the man is fairly exhibited by the pic- 
tures, the price he paid for it was not perhaps 
too great. 





The Watering Flaces of the Vosges. By 

Henry W. Wolff. Longmans, Green & Co, 
THE reader will find in this little book a ser- 
viceable account of the leading mineral springs 
which are classed as belonging to the Vosges, 
namely, Plombiéres, Contrexéville, Vittel, 
Martigny, Bourbonne-les- Bains, Luxeuil, Bains- 
les-Bains, Bussang; while the concluding chap- 
ter gives some account of the less-known but 
attractive spas of Alsace. The account of 
each resort includes a sketch of the history of 
the place, of its topography and geography, 
the chemical analysis of its leading waters, 
and &n outline of the treatment employed. 
The book is well brought down to date, and 
contains all that is needed in a popular 
manual of the subject. When we add that it 
is written in a fluent and agreeable style, we 
fear that we stall have placed another tempta- 
tion in the way of those who read and run— 
that is tosay, of the very considerable number 
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of daring invalids who take the responsibility 
of choosing their spring for themselves. The 
right selection of a mineral water is quite as 
delicate and expert a choice as that which the 
physician makes between any other medicinal 
appliances; but it is one which the patient, eager 
to find himself at an attractive health-resort, 
too often makes to his injury. 

The springs of the Vosges are no less than 
seventy-six in number, comprising every class 
of mineral waters, and among them are natu- 
ral curiosities not dissimilar to some of those 
which we ourselves have noted heretofore in 
speaking of the mineral springs of Auvergne. 
Thus at Contrexéville, our author observes, 
“there are two totally different springs issuing 
from the ground, not a foot apart.” France is 
richer than any aijoining country in mineral 
waters, and among its springs may be found 
the counterparts of Homburg, Baden-Bauen, 
Ems, Fiillna, Teplitz, Gastein, and Wildbad 
In the Vosges the establishments have reached 
the greatest perfection and comfort, especially 
at Plombiéres and Contrexéville. Their recent 
development is due in large part to patriotic 
homekeeping since the Franco-German War; 
and from year to year increasingly large num- 
bers repair to them. We may add ihat, 
among all the resorts of the Vosges, Bus- 
sang is the place of the most exquisite na- 
tural beauty. Situated almost in the heart of 
the mountains, and close upon the frontier 
line of France, its excel ent hotel, two thousand 
feet and more above the sea, commands en- 
chanting views; and the walks in the direc- 
tion of Gérardmer, or to the neighboring 
Ballon d’Alsace, reveal scme of the finest 
scenery in the Vosges, From the summit of 
the Ballon d’Alsace in particular, we have 
seen at sunrise nearly the whole range of 
mountain Switzerland—Savoy, Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, the entire Bernese Oberland, and 
peaks far eastward of the Jungfrau; while the 
mountainous sweep of the Black Forest rose 
through the mists on the farther side of the 
valley of the Rhine. For a summer vaca- 
tion in a watering-place of the more quiet 
order, with the noblest scenery at easy com- 
mand, it wcu'd be hard to rival Bussang, As 
to the tonic waters, the physician must de- 
cide. The intending traveller to any of these 
resorts will find this book practically helpful 
as to details of travel and accommodation, 
while Mr. Wolff's comments u;on the sccial at- 
mosphere of the different resorts, as more or 
less retired, gay, serious, fashionable, invest 
it with a somewhat special interest. 





The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and 
Places. By J. R. Tutin, Hull, Eng.: J. R. 
Tutin. 1891, 

A PLURAL title would have been more truly 

indicative of the contents of this volume. The 

dictionary of persons is in four sections and 
alphabets; that of places, in ten, Add dic 
tionaries of birds, and of trees, plants, and 
flowers, There is, besides, a selection of fa- 
riliar quotations, with an index; a list of the 
best poems of Wordsworth, in the compiler’s 
estimation; and a hitherto unpublished draft 
of the ‘*OQde to Duty.” With reasonable care 
in the preparation, therefore, it will be seen at 

a glance that this is a reference-book which 

every Wordsworthian would desire to have at 

hand; and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Tutin 
shows himself very painstaking and accurate, 

Undeniably there is a gain resulting from 
his divisions, in the fact that they readily re- 
veal the poet’s larger tendencies and predilee- 
tions, Take the persons ‘“‘ contemporary and 
historical” whom he mentions or alludes to— 





and this is one very useful side of Mr. Tutin’s 
labors—and it appears that Dorothy Words- 
worth among his kindred, and Sir George 
Beaumont among his friends, are most fre- 
quently commemorated. Coleridge follows 
close behind. On the other hand, Milton de- 
cidedly leads the historical group, with Shak- 
spere for the nearest second, the twain being 
mentioned together in three instances. Pan, 
as might have been expected, is the favorite 
among the ‘‘mythical and legendary” per- 
sonages)s Among what arecalled “* characters 
of fiction,’ Lucy, Matthew, and Emma are 
names which occur most often, 

The gazetteer of places is really extensive, 
and we can but approve Mr. Tutin’s putiing 
the English Lake District (‘* Wordsworth. 
shire”) by itself, prefixing a good outline de- 
scription of it, copted from a local guide. 
Grasmere here predominates, with the Rydals 
next in frequency, and Helvellyn and Skiddaw 
and the Derwent succeeding at a good inter- 
val. Of ‘“‘other parts of England,” London 
and the Thames take the lead; the River Cam 
and Coleorton exceeding what remains. Scot 
land far surpasses Wales; Wales, the Isle of 
Man; the I:le of Man, Ireland. On the Conti 
nent, the order is: Rome, the Rhine, Calais, 
the Alps, ete. America is mentioned chiefly 
in her rivers, and but seldom after all, 

The text cf the familiar quotations is that 
which received Wordsworth’s latest revision 
The arrangement is strictly chronological, 
with scrupulous record of the date of composi- 
tion. Mr. Tutin gives notice that he bas 
dropped some from Mr. Jobn Bartlett's series, 

a 
has added a great many. His list numbers 
305, with the close of ** Scorn not the Sonnet” 


as not being “‘ familiar” to English people, and 


as 283 (anno 1827); the last twenty-three years 
of Wordsworth’s life thus yielding but twenty- 
two quotations, and the years after 184), no- 
thing. Mr. Bartlett allows but seven to this 
barren period. If the sum of these quotations 
could be taken asan accurate measure of the 
worth of the whole of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
then we should, perhaps, say that after 114, 
the year of the ‘* Lacdamia,” the production 
was relatively of no consequence. Mr. Tutin's 
calendar of ‘“‘ best poems” would then be 
judged too long, for he gives fifteen pages t 
the earlier and twelve to the later period. 

Little need be said of the Wordsworthian 
birds, with the eagle at the fore, and with 
much evenness of attention to cuckoo, nightin 
gale, owl, raven, redbreast, skylark, and 
thrush; or trees and flowers, led by the oak and 
the daisy respectively. The volume is hand 
somely made, with but few addenda ard cor 
rigenda, To the iast we will contribute 
Brugée: and Liege on p. 1%); perhaps a print- 
er’s errer in correction. 





The Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day 
By Lujo Brentano. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
LSY1. 


PROF. BRENTANO is apparently s 





vated with his theories concerning the med »- 
val guilds, although their untrustworthiness 
has beon made evident by competent authori- 
ties, that he has determined to apply them to 
the modern trade-unions. In his view, the 
wages paid to laborers are arbitrarily deter- 
mined by employers ‘he laborer must be 
satisfied with any wages whatever, and submit 
to all conditions that the employer chooses to 
exact. The employer never has to seek for 
laborers. He establishes bis business where he 
chooses, and the laborers have to come to bim. 
The employer alone determines not only tbe 
price of labor, but also ‘‘ whether the laborer 
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shall receive this vrice in money or commo- 
dities, whether he shall spend it where he 
pleases or in the store or saloon of the em- 
ployer; he determines how long a time the 
laborer shall work for this price, In what work 
shop, and by the side of what kind of oe m- 
panions.” 

But if trade-unions are formed, all this is 
changed Althoveh individual laborers bave 
no accumulations upen which they can live 
when out of work, the unions have such aceu- 
mulation They keep wages up by ‘imiting 
the number of apprentices, by refusing admis 


sion to those who are not ca; 


and by turning out those who become inca- 


able workmen, 
pac tated. Prof. Brentano reglects toadd that 
this would have no result unless the unions 
were able to keep free workmen from getting 
employment. Where the unions are able to do 
this, of course they can get monopely prices 
for themselves, As to the fate of those who 
are deprived of the means of existence by this 
trade-union policy, Prof. Rrentano calmly tel’s 
us that they o/ten sink into the class of erimi 
nals ard furnish the contingent for mobs, 
There is no rocm for them in this world, ac 
cording to bis theories, and be does not even 
attempt to explain what is to become of them 

It would be a tedious undertaking to expose 


all the fallacies which are to be found in this 


treat se, and many of them are so puerile as to 
need no consideration, Not the slightest pre 
tence of establishing the author's assertions by 
evidence is made, and the ambiguity ef his 
terms indicates that the re nts cien 
tiie pr f would b@ enslit ers'ood by 
bim The cor f thought is aggravated 
by the obscurities of the translation The 


book cannot be regarded as a sericus contribu 


tion to our knowledge of ¢ 


, 
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by its title 


Renaissance: the Revival of Learning 
and Art in the Fourteenth ard Fifteenth 
Centuries By Philip Schaff, D.D., LLLD, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, IS 

Tris “ treatise “of Dr. chaff was offered at 
the last year’s meeting of the American Socie- 
tv of Church History, and printed in its 
report. It now appears in book form, and 
may, therefore, fairly be criticised as an inde- 
pendent work. It contains 152 pages, and is 
divided into thirty ‘‘ chapters,” some of which 
occupy only a page or tw ihe titles of 
these chapters, which might much more prop- 
eriv be called ** psragraphs,” are large encugh 
to warrant something lke a complete treat- 
ment. The name of the author and the ac- 
ceptance of the paper as worthy of publica- 
tion by a scciety of scholars would justify the 
expectation of some originality, at least, if 
not of completeness. 

In a prefatory note the author says: ‘* This 
treatise on one of the most interesting cbhap- 
ters in the history of the Middle Ages was pre- 
pared in Rome with the use of the libraries of 
the Vatican, of Victor Emmanuel, and of the 
German Archmological Institute on the Capi- 
tol, and in daily view of the immortal monu- 
ments in architecture, sculpture, and painting 
of the Renaissance.” Surely one ought to find 
some trace of all these vast resources, In fact, 
the booklet is a meagre abridgment of Georg 
Voigt’s ‘Wiederbelebung des classischen Al- 
terthums,’ with occasional bits from two or 
three other well known works, and a very 
emall deposit from the author’s general 
reading. The style is in great part that 
of a cyclop# lia. To those who can use 
the books digested, this abridgment can have 
no value, and to one unfamiliar with them it 
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can convey very little idea of the subject 
whatever. The book is the more disappoint- 
ing because there is room at present for an in- 
telligent treatment, in comyaratively brief 
compass, of the very interesting phases of the 
Renaissance movement. The great works of 
Voigt, Symmonds, and Burckhardt have never 
yet been exploited for this purpose as they 
might have been. They contain and refer to 
amass of information upen which the right 
man may yet build up something which will 
deserve the name of ‘‘treatise.” The elegance 
of its outward appearance and a few bibliogra- 
phical references alone redeem this book from 
entire insignificance, 





A Memoir. By Elizabeth 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Austin Phelps: 
S uart Phelps. 
1891. 

Tuis volume cortains an autobiographic frag- 
ment forty pages long and about a hundred 
pages of Prof. Phelps’s letters, They possess 
all tbat is of real value in the book. His 
daughter’s chapters seem like the fulfilment of 
an unconscious prophecy of her father’s, 

‘*By the way,” be wrote, “speaking of the 
honor paid to good men, is it not time to plead 
for a reform in the writing of biographies ? 
Do you ever see one that seems to your sober 
sensre strictly true? They are my favorite 
reading, yet I am amazed at their exaggera- 
tions. And those of good men, and written 
by gocd men, are among the most brilliantly 
ficti: ious.” 

Mrs, Ward’s filial devotion to her father’s 
memory unfits her for the patient and impar- 
tial analysis which alone could give his very 
complex nature an appearance of real life, 
while her exuberantly rhetorica! style blurs 
even the inadequate outline she attempts to 
draw. 

Prof, Phelps was a man of a marked literary 
gift and an introspective habit of mind. That 
there was in him a touch of that madness 
which is said to be near allied to great wits, 
we think there is general consent among bis 
friends, though his daughter flies into a pas- 
sion at the mere suggestion. He wielded a 
great influence as a trainer of preachers for 
many years, This fact lends additional sug- 
gestiveness to what be says in his autobiogra- 
phical sketch of the great mistake made of 
putting men into the pulpit before they are 
intellectually mature: *‘ My experience there 
isa very sad proof of the need of well-edu- 
vated mind in the pulpit. Without some good 
degree of thorough education, which shall 
give a man confidence in bis own mental ope- 
raticns, nothing but ignorance of himself and 
of his work can give him religious confidence,” 
He also comments with great shrewdness in 
his letters upon some other aspects of minis- 
terial life. Of the man himself we get no liv- 
ing and consistent image in the book, 





Forty Years among the Zulus. By Rev. Jo- 
siah Tyler. Boston: Congregational Sun- 
day-School and PuLlishing Society. 8vo, 
300 pp. 

THE most interesting chapters in this book are 

those in which Mr, Tyler gives an account of 

his work as a missionary to the Zulus, They 
are written in such a fresh, simple way as to 
make one regret that he has not given a con- 
tinuous narrative of his life from the time he 
landed in Natal in 1849 vill the day he left, 
forty years after. His description of his trip 
up country, the founding of his station, bis 
early experiences with the people, his day’s 
routine, bring the life of an African mis- 
sionary very vividly before the reader. 





These chapters, unfortunately, are few in 
number, and the greater part of the book is 
taken up with accounts of the Zulus, their 
dress, manner of life, and superstitions, and 
with brief biographies of his fellow-mission- 
aries. In addition, there are a few chapters 
descriptive of the country, together with a 
short and somewhat confused ske‘ch of Zulu 
history from the time of Chaka to the down- 
fall of Cetywayo. There is little that is fresh 
or original in this part of his work, Mr. Ty- 
ler evidently being entirely destitute of the 
scientific tastes which have led other mission- 
aries to valuable ethnographical and geogra- 
phical researches, 

He writes very frankly and clearly in re- 
gard to his missionary work, and it is easy to 
see the difficulties under which he labored to 
make converts. The chief obstac'es appear to 
have been polygamy, ancestral worship, and 
witchcraft. What he calls ancestral worship, 
it should be noted, differs materially from that 
of the Chinese. It consisted chiefly in sacri- 
ficing an ox to the uewly dead to avert the 
evil which the dead, who were generally sup- 
posed to assume the form of a serpent, might 
bring upon them. This was done immediate- 
ly after death and apparently not again. Mr. 
Tyler gives numerous instances of the conver- 
sion of natives, with sketches of the lives of 
several native preachers and teachers, and 
he writes confidently of the success of the 
Gospel among the Zulus; but the impression 
left by his book is, that the mission, in its 
outward aspects, has not been very success- 
ful. Progress at first was certainly slow, 
one missionary laboring ‘‘ eleven years before 
be saw any fruit.” Mr. Tyler’s own expe- 
rience does not appear to have differed greatly 
from this. We suspect that too much time 
and labor was given to preachirg and teach- 
ing and the preparation of books in the Zulu 
language, Possibly there was lacking a judi- 
cious mixture with this of instruction at the 
various stations—not at the schools only—in 
agriculture and the industrial arts, Still, it 
should be said that Mr. Tyler dwells far more 
upon the scenes of his earliest labors than upon 
those of his Jatest days, and the unfavorable 
impression may be due to this fact, There are 
several interesting portraits of missionaries 
and converts, together with a few illustrations 
of the scenery of Natal. 





Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore, Professor of 
Matbematics in Columbian University. 
[The Riverside Science Series.] Boston: 
Houghton, M filin & Co, 1891. 


Or Prof, Gore’s competence to treat of ancient 
geodesy, it is sufficient to say that he makes 
Sanskrit the scientific language of Chaldm.., 
But he is well informed in regard to the 
modern history of higher geodesy, and writes 
his own language with unusual grace and ease. 
A less promising subject for popularization 
than that which he has chosen could not be 
conceived; but in a space equal to ninety 
pages of Harper’s Magazine he has contrived 
to sketch its history in a manner which will 
carry along any reader with a taste for 
questions of precision. He does scant jus 
tice to our Coast and Geodetic Survey, and to 
the manner in which it has been supported by 
our Congress. No man of sense or of con- 
science in the position of Bache, Peirce, Pat- 
terson, or Hilgard, could have asked the Gov- 
ernment to measure an arc of the meridian 
from Canada to the Gulf. As much as it was 
right to ask was asked for and accorded; and 
the works of these geodesists will, when com- 
pleted, constitute a great contribution to our 





knowledge of the figure of the earth. It isa 
problem which was steadily pursued by them, 
as it is by the present head of the Survey. 
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Phelps. Elizabeth Stuart. Austin Pheips. 
New York : The Author. 
Piympton. A 
don: Sweet & Maxwell; Boston: Little, Brown & 
Poor’s Hand Book of Investment Securities. 
& 
Seribner’s Sons, $2. 
Boston : 
Rives, —", pe to St. 
Lovell $1.25. 
Sadtler, Prof, 8S. P. A Hand-Book of Industrial Organic 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Schuchhardt, C. Sechliemann’s Excavations. Mac- 
millan & Co 

Seawell, Miss Moily E. Midshipman Paulding. D. Ap- 
sleton & Co. 

Selections from te age ag of Plato. 4 vols. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Sherard, R. H. e Right, Not’ Law. Cassell Publish- 


ng Co. 50 ¢ 
Smart, Rewies. a. Family Failing. 
Co. 25 cents 
Smith, Mary 
Boston : 
Snider, D. J. 


John W. Lovell 


P.W. Jolly on Times at Hackmatack. 
Roberts Bros. $1 

Delphic Days. “St. Louis: 
lishing Co. 


Solms- Laubach, Count. _ Fossil aie 
Clarendon Press; New York: Maemilia 

St. Clair, George. Buried Cities and Bible Countries. 
Thomas Whittaker 

Stevens, B. F. on ‘of Manusc ripts in European 


Sigma Pub- 
Oxford: 


Archives Relating to Ametion. 1773—83. Vol. X. 
London: B, F. Steven 
Stockton, Wonk R. The Sense of Martha. Boston: 


Houghton, Miffiln& Co. #1 
as ag — The Squirrel Inn, 
Stoddard, Rev. C. A. Across Russia, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Stokes, Rev.G.T. The Acts of the Apostles. (Tho 
Expositor’s Bible.) A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 
~_—, Joseph. Commentaries on the Constitution of 
= 8. 5thed. 2vols. Boston: Little, Brown & 


England and the English in the 
teenth Century. 2vols. Macmillan &Co. $5, 


The Century 
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Sylva,Carmen. Edleen Yonchan, or Paths of Peril. 
Cassel) Publishing Co. 61 

Tarbell, H.S. Lessons in Language. Boston : Ginn & 
Co. 70 cents. 

The Business of Life. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1.25. 

Theuriet, André. The Marriage of Gerard. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 50 cents. 

Thorne, R. T. Diphtheria: Its Natural History and 
Prevention. Macmillan & Co. 

Tinseau, Léonde. Jenny’s Ordeal. 


Tolman, Prof. H.C. A Grammar of the Old Persian 
Language. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Tolstoi, Leo. The Old Devil and the Three Little 
Devils, or Ivanthe Fool. Charles L. Webster & Co. 


Worthington Co 


JUST REA DY : : 
Manning’s Practical Spanish 
Grammar. 


By EUGENE W. MANNING, Professor in De Pauw Univer 
sity. 16mo, pp. 242. 
mail, $1.06. 

The most necessary grammatical facts are enforced 
by example and exercise. Pronunciation receives sve 
cial attention. Brief enough to be mastered tn sixty 
or seventy recitations, and leave time beside for read- 
ing a hundred and fifty pages of Spanish. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


HARRISON & CO., Publishers, 


DUBLIN, IRELAND. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“The Village Priest.” 


The Story of Play of ** Village Priest,”’ which ran 
350 nights in Lundon, Wrapver, 12 cents; | 


cloth, 25 cents; extra cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Irish Varieties. 
(Dedicated without permission to the Vinegar 
Cruets and Mustard Pots of Society.) Boards, 
25 cents; cloth, gilt, $1.00, 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
G. P. PutNam’s Sons, 27 West 23d St., N. Y. 
And all Booksellers, 


HARRISON'S 
Old and Rare Book Department. 


Our Catalogue No, 75 is now ready. Al!l kinds 
of rare Irish Books bought and sold, 

Books on Ireland Collected and Reported. Ship- 
ments of Books made weekly. Catalogues 
requested, 

Address 


HARRISON & CO., Publishers, 
Booksellers, Stationers, Printers, Lithographers, 
Typewriter Agents, 

BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, IRELAND, 
Established 1866, 

Reference, Provincial Bank, Dublin. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


6 HANCOGK AEN. ROSTON, 
Have now ready four new books: 
OUTIANES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. By ,JOSEPE- 
E L, ApporT, Providence,R. I. Price $1.5 
CECIL{AN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG. Book 
i: ae mixed voices. By JoHN W. Turts. Price 


THE “TEACHERS? HANDBOOK OF SLOYD. Price 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. ByS 
80 cen 





. P. Mgaps. Price 





Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Petites Causeries. 


NEW EDITION just out. 


| all natural scenery. 





Causeries Avec Mes Eleves. 


NEw EDITION just out, 


Exercises with translations from English tnto | 


French have been added to both books; aiso 

a complete conjugation of French Verbs, A 

copy of the pamphiets containing these exercises 

and the keys to the same, also the Catalogues o. 

bis publications, will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L, SAT VEUR, 

_6& | Cople oy Terrace, Roxbury, Bo ston, Mass, 





r S. CLARK, BOOKSELLER AND 

Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 
Catalog ue No. 82 ready. 

ARTERLY REI VIE EM —ORIGINAL 

” eataion. $4.00 per year. 


LEONARD Scott Pras, 
-~— Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 


Teachers’ price, @1.00. By 


ey Trow bridge, J. T. A. ‘ou era and Other Stories. 
) 


The 


Nation. 


Boston: Lee & § 

Trowbridge, Prof. , 
Roberts Eros. #1.50 

Tufts, J. W. roThe Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 
Book |V —for Mixed Votces. Stiver, furdett & Co 

Tutin, J.R. The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons 
and Places. Hull. Eng.: J. R. Tutin 

Tyler, L.G. Parties and Patronage. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. #1. 

Tyler. Rev. Josiah. Forty Years among Be Zutus 
Congrevationa! Publishing Society. €1.. 

Upham, Caroline E. Salem Witcheraft in Outline 
2d ed. Salem a The Salem Press. #1 

Van Dyke, Kev iH The Poetry of Tennyson. 2d ed 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 62. 


oer 
The Electrical Boy. Boston 


TWILIGHT 
IN THE 


PARK 
CATSKILLS. 


The name isa happy one, and | 


the region filled with romantic 
associations, and suggestive of 
tonic airand noble views. Every 
city and seaboard resident longs, 
like Charles Lamb, for the glo- 
ry and uplifting of the moun- 
vil Ruskin 


which, as says, 


are the beginning and end of 


log cabin—a rustic nook in the 


Should you not like 


woods-—free from housekeeping 
cares, with meals in a central 
club-house; where you can “loaf 
and invite 
cost, and 
pany ? 


‘ ‘i 
your soul” at small 


with congenial com- 


That is our scheme—simple, 
I 


inexpensive, homelike. 
Seod for a circular. 
CHAS F. WINGATE, 
119 Pear! St. New York 


egies Seta of the Young People. 
The Chautauqua Reading Circle is largely 
made up of parents who are reading for the 
sake of their children. Tiey can not bear to 
permit that separaticn in tastes and sym oathy 
which is inevitable when young people are 
studying constantly and parents are menially 
inactive. You can surely spare forty five 
minutes during theday. A busy mother writes: 
“T gave up waiting for time, and took it,” 
Next winter the Chautauqua course includes 
American History, Government, and Litera 
ture, subjects which appeal to all patriotic 
Americans. Begin to make up your minds 
now, Don’t put the matter off Write to The 
Chautauqua Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N ¥. 





S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassav STREET, New nl 
AND Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, 


nd sent 


| gtatis to any sddress, on application. 


© YOU WANT ANY NEWSPAPER, 
MAGAZINE, or REVIEW 
imertcen. . a. German. or French, AT CLUB 
CE, ‘or our free Catalogue of two thousand 
titles. A. H. ROFFE & Cc 
1i Bromfield St. Kn "Mase. 


| sale 
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Van Ztle, FE. 8 Dou Miguel, ana ther Stories. Cas 
sell Pub lishing Cx ’ , 
Vervina, Alfred Deux art! eee em Vorage. WR, 
Jenkins. 25 cents 
Villari. Prof. Pasquale. The Life and Times of Nien 
Machiavell!. 2vola Charles Seribner’s sons 1 
1 


ve ogee a. J. he Klack Polite. mion. Hutchine 
Co.; New York. I tan. 6 

Wall a, lL. E The Mischief of Monica. John W 
Lovell Co S) cents 

Ww alw rth Elle t The Life and imes of Katert 

ty At i Buta) Peter Pa x ‘ 

War ore . T? VM cater t os 
1 t iv t 

Water Charle ines in \ a 
I Ne s sons 

CHAPTERS FROM THI 


Religious History 
of Spain. 











‘ Vv f I 
I - N t 4 
‘ t x 
I TARL ENRY LEA, I 1 
i ek : ‘ h, § a 
‘The width tepth, and thoroue eas of re h 
which have earned Dr. Lea a high Furopean place as 
the ables! histortan the | tisitien hase ¥ found are 
here applied to some side ts sof that great subject 
We aveoniv to aay ft ‘ ime tha worthy 
compl nt t 7 raca or af . wleel as 
tieal hatory His ex ve and ur ear 
much of it from ined 1 manuseripts { thow, ay 
pears on every x ty 7 r, ix 
“It is a work o g« soholars s \ 
mastery of detat! me and labor ‘ 
researvh that we ~ 1 fotng ft tnfustice te 
at am iss [ft with a Brief review I ntaincs @ macs of 
t sublishe @ and ineditedd matertal and te tt ra wet 
valuaMe contribution to the totricate pert (t treste 
of that has yet been given to English readers ? 
Aurch Revi. w eo 
* Allwho have read Ir as eariier works will be 
prepared to weloome s book In the we 
surance that they will Qna tt full of learning, ar 
its learaing, so far fr ter t Dares, will 
to give them lif) and interes A delightful wolom 
London Satw iy & ” ‘ 
. cs ‘x ) 
‘ 
LEA B ROTHE RS & CO., 
Pr , 
x ’ =o pee os Si 


Bb. WESTERMANN & CO. 


Booksellers and Importers, 
8:12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NOW COMPLET! 


STIELER’S Great Atlas of Modern —- 


repay, 95 colore ites. engraved On cop 
Index of 300.000 Geographical Names, 

Hal’ Russia, bound, $23 50; extra binding, 

$25.00, The same without the Index, haif 


eather, $20.50, 
PURLISHED RY SURSCRIPTION: 
VOGEL'S New Map of Germany. 27 
shrets Scale, 1-500,000, In 14 paris, at $1.10 
a eek. 
—. oe S Collected Writings. German 
Edition. 6 to S volumes Reaiv—Vol. LIL: 
History of the Franco-Gert n War, with Map. 
In paper. $2.35; half ! ind, $2 84. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
828 Rroadway, New York, 

Emplors no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 

tooks for Librarics, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and seta 
of periodicals, 


Fr W. CHRISTERN, 
24 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts., New York. 
orter of Foreign Pooks, Agent forthe leading Paris 
ublishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matied on 
demand. A large assortment alwayson hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig aa sooifas issued. 


YARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand books. Books purchased forcash. Cat» 
logues fasued. FE. W. Jonnson, 1536 B’way, N. Y. City, 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of looting and scarce magazines, ot. for 
by . WILLIaAM8, 196 Weat 10th St., oi 


j 
$4 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.’s LIST. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN: 


OR, SCENES IN THE DAYS OF NERO. 
An Historic Tale, By the VENERABLE ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D, F.RS. 
Author of * The Life of Christ,’ etc,, etc. 


Ore volume, large crown 8vo, gilt top, $200 


‘* The purport of this tale is no less high and serious than*that which I have had in view in every other book 
which i have written, It has been the illustration of a supreme and deeply interesting problem, the causes 


namely. why a religion so humble in its origin and so 


feeble in its earthly resources as Christianity, won 50 


majestic a victory over the power, the glory, and the intellect of the civilized world.”—Eztract from Freface. 


MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS'’S NEW BOOK, 


WITH MY 


FRIENDS. 


TALES TOLD IN PARTNERSHIP. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
With an Introductory Essay on the Art and Mys'ery of Collaboration. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1 00. 


Six tales written in partnership with Mr. H.C. Bunner, Mr. G. H. Jessop, Mr. W. H. Pollock, and Mr. ‘°F. 
Anstey,”’ with an Introductory Essay, reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. 


A MANUAL OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


By P. D. CHAN‘ EPIE DE LA Saussayk, Professor of The- 
ology at Amsterdam. Translated by Mrs. CoLyYER- 
FERGUSON (née Max Muller). Revised by the au- 
thor. Crown 8vo 83.50. 

This is the first attempt to give a general outline of 
the science of religion, and itis intended as as intro- 
duction to the comparative study of religions. The 
translator has been alded by her father, Prof. Max 
Miiller, and by the author, who has revised the text, 


THE INHERITANCE 
OF THE SAINTS: 


Or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and the Life 
of the World to Come. Collected chiefly from 
English writers by u. P. Witha Preface by the 
Rev. Henry Scot: HOLLAND, M.A., Canon Residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND 
ADDRESSES. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L. 4 vols., 





crown 8vo, each $2.50. 
Vol. IV. ACADEMICAL: RELIGIOUS, [Now Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


PRINCIPLES OF THE 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By HERMANN Pav. Translated from the second edition 
of the original by H, A. Strone, M A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, Liverpool. 
New and revised edition. 8vo, $3.50. 


THE RETREAT OF THE 
TEN THOUSAND. 


Being the Story of Xenophon’s * Anabasis.’ By Prof. 
C. Witt. Translated by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Translator of ‘Myths of Hellas,’ etc., etc. With 
Preface by H.G. Dakyns, M.A., Translator of * The 
Works of Xenophon.’ With Map, 12 Pla‘es, and 
17 Illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, €1.25. 


SOLUTIONS. 


By W. OsSTWALD, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. Being the Fourth Book, with some 
additions, of the second edition of Ostwald's * Lehr- 
buch der Allgemeinen Chemie.’ Transiated by 
M. M. Pattison Moir, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Svo, $3.00. 


15 East 16th St., New York. 





THE 


Sweet Story of Old. 


A Liie of Christ for Children. By Mrs. L. 
HASKELL. With Introduction by Arch 
deacon Farrar. Six colored and many out- 





line illustrations and 64 pages of type. 
Small 460, boards, 50 cents, 


Archdeacon Farrar says, in his introduction 
to this book: ‘‘ The sacred narrative of the 
Gospels is here repeated with a simplicity of 
style and at the same time with a loving 
reverence which seems to make it weil suited 
for its intended purpose,” 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cur.d at home. New pamphiet and full particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 


: DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Common Words Difficult To Spell. 

A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors- 

prominent teachers, Price, 20 cents. Sample 





y 
copies postpaid, 24 cts. James H, PENNIMAN, 
2316 St. Albans Pl., Philada., Pa. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 





Capital authborized........ Per $4,000,000 00 
Paid (in cash)...... Te eee ee . 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits,.... 830,396 67 
Assets...... en Swb ewan ’s Webware 14,074,813 56 


This company solicits correspondence about all 
first-class investment securities. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Wa- 
ter, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
: Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
oans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
IB. P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas, 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | Boston. 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila... 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Kansas City, Missourt. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. ‘Hotel Tirol open all the year, Carl Landsee 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hdte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, etc., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
led nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Tiluatrated pamphlets sent on application. 


Italian Riviera—Winter Resort. 


FOR SALE—A splendid house, quite new, healthful 
sition, commanding superb views of sea and moun- 
ins; eight acres, olive grove and garden. Photo- 
graph sentif desire!. Particulars of 
WALTER CONGREVE, Alaasio, Italy. 
PECIAL CATALOGUES, describing 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Biogra 
phy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Politics, Reli- 
ion, Science, and Travei, will be sent to any address 








’ 
. 





g 
upon application, 4 Park St., Boston, 





Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 








NOW READY. 
The English Illustrated 
Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER. 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 
Price, 15 cents; annual subscription, $1.75, 
THE 
English Illustrated Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS: 
Each article with illustrations. 
RUGBY SCHOOL 
I, 1567 10 1842. By Judge Hughes, author 
of ‘**Tom Brown’s Schoo!ldays.”’ 
Il. 1842-18y1, By H. Lee Warner, Ilus- 
trateu by CG, O. Murray. 
BROAD-GAUGE ENGINES. By A, H. Malan. 
THE SHKKIFF AND HIS PARTNER. By 
Frank Harris, 
THE BIRDS OF LONDON. By Benjamin Kidd, 
BOSTON, THE CAPITALOF THEFENS. By 
J. E. Locking. 
A STRANCE ELOPEMENT. By W. Clark 
Russell, 





NEW NOVELS, 

Published October 17, A New Noyel by the 
author of *John Ingiesant,’ 
Blanche Lady Falaise. 
By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Author of ** John Inglesant,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1,00, 





NOW READY. 
A new Novel by tbe author of ** Mademoiselle 
ize. 


Cecilia De Noel. 


By LANOE FALCONER, 
Author of ** Mademoiselle Ixe,”’ 
12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


Just published, with 600 illustrations, Svo, $8. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 
Trans!ated from the French of 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 

Revised and edited by 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D. Se., B.A,, F.R.S. 
With 600 illustrations, 8vo, $8. 


Dante and His Ideal. 


By HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S8. 
With portrait, I6mo, 90 cents. 


Symbolism in Christian Art. 
By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S8., F.S.A. 
With numerous ijlustrations. 12mo, $1.25, 


Headlong Hal. 
By T. LOVE PEACOCK, 
Edited by RicHARD GARNETT, LL.D, 
Small 12mo, $4. 
*,*Also a limited large paper edition, 8vo, $3. 





ADVENTURE SERIES. NEW VOLUME, 


A Master Mariner. 
BEING THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
CAPT. ROBERT WILLIAM EASTWICK, 

_ Edited by HERBERT COMPTON, 

With illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50, 





Messrs, MACMILLAN & CO. are the agents in 
the United S'ates for the publications of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge University Presses, and for 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. Complete 
catalogues of all books sold by them will be sent, 
free by mail, to any address on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


ria Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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